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THREE FELLS SKETCHES. 


By WituraM T. PALMER. 


I—THE FIGHTING SCHOOLMASTER. 


HE schoolhouse is situate some five miles from the rock- 
fringed bay into which the tiny stream descending the valley 
empties its waters. It is a grey-walled, mouldy, low building ; from 
the plenteous smoke-marks, from the stones into which the tethering 
rings are still fastened, it may possibly at some time have been the 
blacksmith’s shop of the dale. This is a grand, primitive, peat- 
burning, superstition-reeking countryside. High, rocky mountains 
gather round its head, coppices hang among the scaurs and slacks, 
and deep beds of bracken and heather occupy the hillsides. 

I had been told that the place was worthy a visit, and after a long, 
rough tramp over screes and rocks, and by storm-rent ghylls, on an 
almost imperceptible path, I reached the valley-head. From the upper 
hillsides hardly a dwelling was visible, and for a time I wondered 
whether, in that sea of mountains, my route had brought me correctly. 
Then a farmhouse appeared amid a cluster of sycamores, and, as 
I came near, my inquiry was answered in the affirmative. “Yes, 
this was Mirdale.” Among the trees, as I passed down the dale, 
appeared the tiny belfry of an ancient church, and close to it was 
the school. The buildings were bounded on three sides by a bend 
in the river, though they stood thirty feet above the water, command- 
ing a grand view to seaward. 

“Where will I find Schoolmaster John?” I demand from my 
host (for I had been advised to seek this man out to hear a strange 
story). 
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“Oh, he'll be up at t’ skuil-hoos noo; he’s lowsing t’ bairns ” 
(dismissing the children from their afternoon’s lessons). To the 
school I therefore repaired. 

“The schoolmaster, I believe ? ” 

“Yes, sir, at your service !” 

For awhile we talked of olden, golden days in the dales, when 
the mines were wealthy, and the sheep-grazing on the fells profitable. 
The old man—he must have been over sixty—talked intelligently on 
these and other matters, while I took stock of him, his school, and, 
through the open doorway, the surrounding country. War maps of 
various campaigns hung on the walls side by side with the charts 
requisite to school work; on a black board stuck on the mantel- 
piece was inscribed in fine handwriting the full text of “Rule 
Britannia.” 

The old man noted my look at this, and said quietly, “ Yes, 
I like to have it there. The children all know the song by heart, 
but I hope by placing it there before their eyes to familiarise 
them with the spirit of the grand old war-song.” 

The spirit with which he repeated half sadly to himself the 
refrain, “‘ Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves!” caused me to 
glance up in surprise. No! it was surely no longer the grey-haired 
man of sixty, with bent shoulders and threatening rheumatism ; he 
had become alert-looking, and the frayed black coat seemed for the 
moment to cling like a military tunic to a stalwart young figure. 

“Yes,” he said, “we trust too much to our supremacy at sea, 
which a single storm might wreck. I know you are aware of my 
views on this matter. They are laughed at to-day; but to-night, 
to-morrow, the French may land their troops at Bonton, and Mirdale, 
like the rest of England, is not ready to resist.” 

I had been told that the ancient prophecy of Paul Jones the 
pirate, when his privateering fleet was driven from the adjacent 
coast, that he would return with the French and put the whole 
countryside to the sword, had still one believer in Mirdale—and he 
the schoolmaster, the last of his family. 

“Would you care to see my guns?” 

He opened what appeared to be the door of a slate cupboard, 
and from the recess produced, each carefully wrapped in oiled cloth, 
firearms of every recent military period, beginning with the obsolete 
flint-lock and ranging up to the newest Lee-Enfield. Of most patterns 
he had three or four specimens—“ I had three brothers here once” 
—and these spare weapons he was particularly careful of. Then he 
called me into the recess, where he had made a loophole com- 
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manding a good piece of the dalesroad. The school wall here must 
have been six feet thick, and the old man’s fort would be impene- 
trable to ordinary rifle fire. Ammunition boxes of all descriptions 
were piled high in the little magazine. 

Next the old man asked me to stroll with him to his rifle range, 
in a gully about a mile distant. 

“T practise early in the mornings ; the people round here are 
accustomed to it, and strangers, as you see, are noi likely to ramble 
at so early an hour.” 

After bidding the old man farewell, I wandered slowly back to 
my lodging ; the elaborate preparedness I had seen, and the deter- 
mination of the schoolmaster to resist to the death within the 
precincts of his old schoolhouse, made me inclined to ponder awhile. 
As I sat watching the evening shadows deepen over rugged crags 
and pastoral coves, I mused upon what might happen if the old 
man’s fears were realised. 


The school was being carried on as usual ; one class was droning 
over a reading-book, the master’s voice came distinctly above all 
others in his dictation to the remainder. The sound of a galloping 
horse is heard on the road, and Schoolmaster John hurries to the 
door to see who and what it is. 

“The French—the French have landed at Bonton.” 

I can see in my mind’s eye old John, with unusual activity, step 
across the small room, open the American organ, and play, with the 
childrens’ voices joining in, his favourite war-song. This over, the 
children are called out of their classes to make two short rows down 
the room. Then— 

“You must hasten away home, children. Good-morning.” 

John the fighting man is now aroused ; parcels of cartridges, and 
what other weapons there are, are handed to fleeing neighbours as 
they call to urge him make a temporary retreat. But John is to 
defend Mirdale, not by firing at random from unseen nooks among 
the rocks, but by holding the schoolhouse against the whole invading 
army. 


A short half-hour has passed ; the enemy’s scouts meet with no 
resistance. Inside the old school John’s eye runs along the rifle 
barrel time after time ; yes, his aim is certain, and the first foe in 
sight will die. A half company of infantry round the corner, and 
instantly the rifle speaks ; down goes the leading man. Shot after 
shot is delivered with deadly precision ; as yet the soldiery cannot 
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see the direction of the leaden hail, and in a few seconds they seek 
cover. For two hours the old man within that grey-walled structure 
forbids advance. Then, after an officer, while incautiously exposing 
himself to reconnoitre, has been killed, a field gun is ordered to open 
fire and drive the enemy from his hold. Two shells crash into the 
old building—its thick grey walls are pierced easily as paper—and 
after each there is an appalling explosion. Then the rifle fire 
ceases. 
The fighting schoolmaster is dead. 


II—THE STORY OF A CLIMB. 


THOUGH it was not yet sunrise, Joe Graves was discussing his 
simple breakfast. He was alone, for his sister had long since 
married and gone to a distant home of her own, but he never 
seriously thought of engaging a substitute. “I can fend best for 
mesel’,” was his invariable reply to all who suggested the matter to 
him. Jem Bate opened the door and walked in. 

* Will you go to Blea Tarn Crag to-day, Joe?” he asked, without 
even a prefatory greeting ; “ the ground is in rare fettle for cragging.” 

“ Too dry,” was the reply, “ but Ill go. It’s ower bonnie a day 
to stop in the boddem. We mustn’t take too much rope, or we 
may have a smash. Half a dozen yards should be about enough. 
There’s no pitch on Blea Tarn Crag as’ll want more.” 

After this they talked awhile of the different routes by which this 
crag is scaled, and determined to try one which was as yet unclimbed. 
His meal finished, Graves produced an assortment of ropes, out of 
which the most suitable was selected ; then, without further delay, 
they started. Once clear of the semi-wild garden, the pair put on 
pace, for the time at their disposal was limited, considering the object 
in view. The sun rose as they followed up the bent-grown slack 
which forms the quickest approach to the mountain of High Street, 
and by five o’clock they were walking across the summit. The 
panorama extended for miles over mountains, dales, lakes, and 
plains, in unequalled grandeur. Far away, with splashes of purple 
and grey swirling over its slopes, was the great mass of Lakeland 
mountains ; to the west Windermere wound away among the quiet, 
wooded hills, and beyond this shimmered the sea. This clear- 
ness was a sure sign of an impending thunderstorm. Their prac- 
tised strides rapidly bore the pair to the corner where Long Stile 
extends from the parent range, and beneath which slumbers the 
ink-like Blea Water. Down the rough rocks they threaded their 
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way to the narrow belt of grass by the tarn’s outlet. The crag 
was now close at hand, and they eagerly scanned its fifteen-hundred- 
feet sheer face. A fault in the rock, cleaving it from base well- 
nigh to summit, was the point of attack they had selected, and they 
climbed up the scree to its lowest point. At the foot of the crag the 
rope was adjusted, and Bate led up a narrow gully, which a few 
yards above seemed to lose itself in the wall of rock. 

The toilers gradually climbed up till the ravine narrowed, and the 
gully was blocked above by a huge cornice. Here foothold must 
continue either to right or left—it might mean a perilous hand- 
traverse across the face of the cliff, but having warmed to their work 
this peril could not daunt them. The rock above was virgin, human 
foot had not yet been placed on it ; hence its conquest, after so many 
failures, would be a feat. 

Hour after hour the pair laboured on, trying a new grip here, 
or a tiny foothold there, till one with less patience might have 
judged the attempt a failure. Meanwhile the whole aspect was 
changing. In the west the misty blue had deepened to blackness, 
the light of the sun was sensibly diminished as the veil of mist 
extended, the glinting of the ripples on the tarn beneath ceased, 
and the bleak slopes around looked still more depressing. The 
minutes passed, and the storm-hiss on the moor above was suc- 
ceeded by a distant mutter of thunder. Though this change was 
perfectly well known to them, they did not speak of it to each other. 

‘Stop ?” queried Bate, “ dinner-time.” 

Graves spragged a leg crossway the gully and looked up. 

“ Ay! Is there a ledge handy?” 

** No, two good toe-grips here, and another pair higher up. Shall 
I get to em?” 

Very cautiously Jem Bate continued his scramble ; his knees out- 
spread could now touch both sides of the crack; arm pressure had to 
be the lifting power. At last he succeeded in reaching the point he 
had spoken of, and prepared to give a helping haul to his companion. 
The position which he was forced to stand in was very uncom- 
fortable, his shoulders were bent by the hanging mass above ; so he 
looked around for an easier position. A narrow gap close above 
promised a little, and into it he crawled; it was a drain-like crack 
scoring the base of the pinnacle. Crag-instinct pointed to the 
possibility of this traverse continuing into a higher gully, and this 
hope was strengthened by the tiny stream trickling down. In a few 
words Jem conveyed the discovery to Graves, who was eating his 
lunch twenty feet below. 
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With their backs against the wall of rock, the climbers were 
looking at a distant patch of sunlit cloud over Kidsty Pike when from 
the west, black as the smoke from a manufacturing city, dropped 
the cloud of rain. Thunder in magnificent melody roared, boomed, 
sang, and rattled; lightning clove the semi-darkness with fitful 
gleams ; the rills and gullies continued and intensified the blast 
till fell and dale, tarn and sky seemed in the very climax of an 
exterminating war. 

There was now no time to be lost if the climbers were to reach 
safety at all; for the heavy rain descending would soon fill the 
tiny channel up which they must escape. Six hundred feet of 
sheer cliff below, thousands of tons of rock above, each threatened 
in vain direst vengeance upon the pair crawling between. The 
rock shelved outward and upward, and this characteristic saved 
them. It was a wearying climb ; the water, in ever-increasing volume, 
oozed through their clothes and lapped their faces when at 
particularly narrow corners their bodies dammed it back, but at 
length Bate reached the head of the semi-tunnel and found himself 
ina very steep and rough gorge. Graves had not followed him 
closely, for if the track had proved useless such action would have 
created a nasty position. The summit could hardly be more than 
two hundred feet above, and the edge of a cliff is usually so weather- 
worn that its ascent is not difficult, though the crumbling nature of 
the rock makes it extremely dangerous. Bate gave a whistle for 
his companion to finish climbing the hollow way, and by a judicious 
strain on the rope helped him to do so. A stream of blue fire 
flickered from a low-lying cloud and struck the rugged crag above 
their heads. Ten thousand tons of shale, felspar, and slate crumbled 
away, and parted with a terrible crash from its base. The ghyll in 
which Bate was standing was swept by an avalanche of scree, and 
when it cleared a bleeding, crushed body jammed in a crack showed 
that some fragment had struck home a fearful blow. Graves was 
nowhere to be seen. Perhaps he was crushed under the mighty 
weight, perhaps hurled along among the falling rock into the tarn. 


High up beyond the range of human sight the battered form 
still breathed. No one came to succour as evening died among the 
crags and slopes—in these localities a rock-fall is not so extraordinary 
as to invite minute exploration. The quietude of night passed, 
daybreak and broad day came. The body still breathed, though it 
did not move. Would another be added to the ghastly tale of 
skeletons lying on the moors and cliffs? Day blazed to its 
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close, and the body slowly recovered consciousness and seemingly 
appreciation of its position. Tortured by thirst and hunger, with 
crushed shoulder and side, Jem Bate rose to survey, with all his old 
defiance, the shattered cliff above. As he began to drag himself 
up the rough passage, his nerve steadied, but just as he seemed to 
reach safety, a few loose fragments hurtled down, and struck him to 
the ground. The shock was fearful, but the hardihood of a thousand 
scrambles enabled him to survive it. For an hour ke lay on the 
shelving broken rock, while a wanderer who had seen the man in the 
ascent climbed the rugged gable of High Street and walked along 
the summit to the top of the gully. This man had a keen interest 
in scrambling among unconventional climbs, and therefore essayed 
a descent to meet the other. But fifty—one hundred feet down 
he carefully climbed, at every moment his position becoming more 
dangerous, signalling again and again without hearing any response. 
Then, as he traversed a rough, projecting rock, he came upon the 
still breathing body of Jem Bate. Tenderly, yet with consummate 
skill and strength, he lifted it and bore it up the terrible steep. 
How he managed it in safety none can tell, but the shepherd who 
hastened from Lingmell at the sound of the danger-cry of his 
kind found the two lying together so still that he thought both 
were dead. In an hour assistance was at hand, and the cragsman 
and his rescuer were being carried towards Mardale. 


III—A LEGEND OF THE FELLS. 


In the days of King Stephen, Church, Crown, and Barons 
were struggling in a quagmire of petty strife and intrigue, but the 
attendant horrors were only noted in the vale of Kent by the extra- 
ordinary number of guests of high rank—barons whose little armies 
had been destroyed, whose castles had been sacked, and who could 
not return to their estates for fear of their lives—who came and went 
at Kendal Castle. The Baron had too many troubles in his own 
domain to think of engaging in the struggles raging throughout 
the country. Westmorland was not yet fully subjugated by the 
Normans, and bands of outlawed Saxons—men whose fathers had 
fallen on the ridge at Senlac or by the Isle of Ely, bequeathing 
deathless hatred of the foe to their sons, or men whose worst 
passions had been excited by the treatment received from their 
conquerors—hid by day in caves or rude huts far away among 
the mountains where the Norman infantry could not reach, and at 
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night sallied into the half-settled vale, burning the hovels of the 
peasantry, driving off the cattle, and ruthlessly putting to the sword 
every man they met. According to the outlaws’ fierce tenets, a man 
of Saxon lineage who would bow to the Norman forfeited all rights 
to be considered a Saxon, and to such they meted accordingly. 
But ere daylight brought the possibility of being attacked by a 
concentrated force the outlaws had retired. Nor were the occasional 
keeps scattered here and there among the dales any great safeguard, 
for at dead of night a shower of arrows would often rattle against 
the walls, killing anyone who was abroad, and picking a way to loop- 
holes and casements. 

One night in June, under cover of a fierce thunderstorm, a 
Saxon band stole down the valleys and set ablaze the woods clothing 
Harter Fell—to this day the ground remains barren, for the spell of 
the Saxon witch-familiar has never been broken. At Kendal the 
blaze was seen, and a small force hastened out to punish the 
offenders. Along the road, an old one even then, they marched to 
the foot of the dale, and here they met a group of peaceful villagers 
fleeing from the outlaws. Brutally the soldiers ill-treated them—to 
the Norman the Saxon was a slave of little value, a burden carried 
with the land—till a Saxon youth, his blood aflame with the coarse- 
ness around him, struck one man to the ground with his bare fist. 

“A fight-rally,” shouted the captain in irony, as with the point 
of his sword he touched the boy’s thigh, and laughed at the pain he 
caused. The rough warriors followed his example, till, maddened, 
the youngster turned on them, and calling on prodigious strength, 
with a stone killed the nearest of his tormentors. Instantly the joke 
dropped, and in a second, from a steel-torn body, the Saxon’s soul 
went to commune with his God. 

“You have wronged !” said a hollow voice, and the superstitious 
soldiers fell back from their hacking of the dead. No one save the 
trembling villagers was to be seen, but this awful voice seemed to 
proceed from the bleeding corpse. 

“You have wronged!” came the words again, in a voice now 
triumphant, and over the dead man appeared a woman of middle 
age. Her face was smirched with ashes and soot, as though her 
brewing of hell-kail were blackening her skin as foully as her soul ; 
her dress was a shapeless cloak of homespun, but so ancient and 
dirt-stained that its original hue had vanished. 

A jeering laugh now arose from the group of armed men. 

‘“‘ And who gave thee to be our judge?” asked the captain. “I 
am responsible to the Baron of Kendal alone.” 
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“‘ And to me,” answered the witch calmly ; “ thou wilt not return 
to Kendal till thou hast taken each Saxon of the fourscore who set 
the woods on fire.” 

“ Ah, marry,” laughed the captain, “then I return not empty- 
handed. The omen is a good one, gentle witch, for I have vowed 
to clear out, root and branch, the dog Saxons of the fells. I am 
going to burn every house in Kentmere, in Longsleddale, and in the 
valley beyond, ere I return to my lord. Fair witch, wilt thou go 
with us and see our triumph? The smell of reeking blood will be 
homely breath to thy hell-filled nostrils. Come with us, and cast 
a charm over the Saxon fools, that they escape not the wrath of 
my lord the Baron.” 

“The charm is cast these three hours—before you left the court- 
yard of your Norman keep. Look for the Saxon between the mist 
and the dale, for till you force him of his lair, you cannot return 
to your home.” 

“ Ha, ha, fair augur, gentle dame. We are provided with horses 
and provisions, and ere long the life of the robber band will be past.” 

“The mist hangs low, the dale in sunset purple lies, the crags 
are riven, but not by storm. The robber band is at peace long since, 
but the Norman warrior walks the hills for evermore.” 

Uttering these prophetic words, the witch seemed to melt into 
thin air ; the dalefolk trembled, but the Captain turned to his men 
and said in jest :— 

‘“* My men, the witch is gone, but her spell is good. See yonder !” 
and he pointed toward Harter Fell, where rainclouds hung dense 
and black. ‘ Yonder we find our prey,’twixt mist and dale. Forward 
to conquer. The churlish Saxon is already undone.” 

The little company marched rapidly up the vale, plundering and 
burning the few homesteads they met. The inhabitants had fied, 
some across the fells to the monastery at Shap, some to seek comfort 
at a famous witch’s cave in Loughrigg, some by devious ways, by 
which they did not meet the feared expedition, to Kendal. 

After sacking the hovels without mercy, the Normans made for 
the open fell, where clung the dense mist, and as they approached 
the veil of white, the zip of an arrow falling among the ranks warned 
them of danger. The soldiers did not hesitate to grumble at 
the hard climb, and to curse the Saxons who thus showed their 
ability to strike home without being seen. The Captain ordered a 
retreat, but now dense and white the pall had fallen below, and 
neither backward for fear of the cliffs, nor forward for fear of the 
advantage held by the enemy, dare they move. 
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“You have wronged,” came a voice as of a syren gloating over 
its prey. The hardy men shivered, and turned to discern, if possible, 
whence the voice came. 

Not fifty yards away, a sheer spur of rock towered up, and here 
in majestic state stood the witch, with the scurrying wreaths of mist 
around her head. The Captain sprang to the foot of the cliff and 
addressed her :— 

“ Friend witch, a plague to these stone-covered slopes and craggy 
cliffs. Show us the way to the valley again, if thy magic avail aught, 
and thou shalt have treasure to satisfy thee.” 

“Canst thou bribe the devil, whose is all gold and silver? 
Thou and thy band are condemned to find the fourscore Saxons 
who fought for their rights at Ely and at Northallerton,' and till 
Norman eyes can see the fox among the bent, and Norman feet can 
outclimb all upon the scree and crag, you cannot reach them. 
From this to that,” the witch held out her hands towards the heavens 
above and towards the moving mist-wreaths below, “ you cannot find 
solace or rest. The curse of the fells is upon you. In the coming 
time I see you riding betwixt mist and dale, restless, silent, capturing 
none.” 

* A Saxon pig, by God! and a heathen. Upon her, and hew 
her to pieces.” 

Obediently his men sprang forward, but, with a roar and a rattle, 
the cliff in front crumbled to pieces, and they had to retreat for their 
lives. The Captain, sword in hand, stood nearest the flying frag- 
ments, and in silence waited for the witch to speak again. 

But she had gone; the rock on which she had stood when last 
seen slowly crumbled and, in a succession of mighty avalanches, 
rolled down the mountain side. 

“You have wronged,” came a thunder of defiance from the 
surging clouds above, “and be ye punished.” 

Days passed on ; the expedition did not return, so the Baron of 
Kendal sent forth another force. Not a trace, not a sign, of the 
lost men could be found. The mist still hung close on the hills, and 
the Saxon rebels, more accustomed to the conditions of ground and 
air than the Normans, were unremitting in their attacks. The bow- 
men of the invaders could not shoot without a mark, and the arrows 
cleaving the mists were the only signs of life. Now came the breaking 
up of the Saxon terror. An army was sent in succour, and the last 
bitter struggle began. Round Buckbarrow and Grey Crag, round 


* Men of the northern marches fought for the Scots at the battle of the 
Standard. 
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Branstree and Harter Fell the Normans swarmed, and among the 
precipices on Goat Scar came the final tragedy. Forcing their way 
up a grassy slack, the invading host reached the top of Harter Fell 
and the battle was won. The Saxons had no other resource but 
fight, and against the iron-disciplined troops their valour was of little 
use. It was a fight to destruction, with no mercy, and the Normans 
won at awful cost. The lost expedition was never found; no trace 
of horse or steel of foreign make was to be discovered in the Saxon 
caves, and the Baron of Kendal, who personally conducted the final 
siege, had to leave the mystery unsolved. 

Yet on fine summer evenings, when the purple shades are on 
the mountain sides, and the glittering mists hang on the summits, 
the dalesman has often been surprised to see, marching between the 
mist and the dale, sometimes high, sometimes low, a body of armed 
horsemen. With scouts in front, behind, below, above, they sweep 
along in disciplined order. They are the Norman band, condemned 
to walk the fells till they capture eighty Saxons slain some eight 
hundred years ago. 
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THE DUCHY OF NAXOS. 


F all the strange and romantic creations of the Middle Ages 
none is so curious as the capture of the poetic “Isles of 
Greece” by a handful of Venetian adventurers, and their organisation 
as a Latin Duchy for upwards of three centuries. Even to-day the 
traces of the ducal times may be found in many of the Cyclades, 
where Latin families, descendants of the conquerors, still preserve 
the high-sounding names and the Catholic religion of their Italian 
ancestors, in the midst of ruined palaces and castles, built by the 
medizval lords of the Archipelago out of ancient Hellenic temples. 
But of the Duchy of Naxos little is generally known. Its picturesque 
history, upon which Finlay touched rather slightly in his great work, 
has since then been thoroughly explored by a laborious German, the 
late Dr. Hopf; but that lynx-eyed student of archives had no literary 
gifts ; he could not write, he could only read, and his researches lie 
buried in a ponderous encyclopedia. So this delightful Duchy, 
whose whole story is one long romance, still awaits the hand of a 
novelist to make it live again. 

The origin of this fantastic State of the blue A°gean is to be 
found in the overthrow of the Greek Empire at the time of the 
Fourth Crusade. By the partition treaty made between the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople, Venice received the Cyclades among 
other acquisitions. But the Venetian Government, with its usual 
commercial astuteness, soon came to the conclusion that the con- 
quest of those islands would too severely tax the resources of the 
State. It was therefore decided to leave the task of occupying them 
to private citizens, who would plant Venetian colonies in the A®gean, 
and live on friendly terms with the Republic. ‘There was no lack of 
enterprise among the Venetians of that generation, and it so happened 
that at that very moment the Venetian colony at Constantinople 
contained the very man for such an undertaking. The old Doge, 
Dandolo, had taken with him on the crusade his nephew, Marco 
Sanudo, a bold warrior and a skilful diplomatist, who had signalised 
himself by negotiating the sale of Crete to the Republic, and was 
then filling the post of judge in what we should now call the 
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Consular Court at Constantinople. On hearing the decision of his 
Government, Sanudo quitted the bench, gathered round him a band 
of adventurous spirits, to whom he promised rich fiefs in the El 
Dorado of the A°gean, equipped eight galleys at his own cost, and 
sailed with them to carve out a Duchy for himself in the islands of 
the Archipelago. Seventeen islands speedily submitted, and at one 
spot alone did he meet with any real resistance. Naxos has always 
been the pearl of the A°gean: poets have placed there the beautiful 
myth of Ariadne and Dionysos ; Herodotos describes it as “ excelling 
the other islands in prosperity” ;' even to-day, when so many of the 
Cyclades are barren rocks, the orange and lemon groves of Naxos 
entitle it, far more than Zante, to the proud name of “flower of the 
Levant.” This was the island which now opposed the Venetian 
filibuster, as centuries before it had opposed the Persians. A body 
of Genoese pirates had occupied the Byzantine castle before 
Sanudo’s arrival; but that shrewd leader, who knew the value of 
rashness in an emergency, burnt his galleys, and then bade his com- 
panions conquer or die. The castle surrendered after a five weeks’ 
siege, so that by 1207 Sanudo had conquered a duchy which existed 
for 359 years. His duchy included, besides Naxos, where he fixed 
his capital, the famous marble island of Paros ; Kimolos, celebrated 
for its fuller’s earth ; Melos, whose sad fortunes furnished Thucydides 
with one of the most curious passages in his history ; and Syra, 
destined at a much later date to be the most important of all the 
Cyclades. True to his promise, Sanudo divided some of his con- 
quests among his companions ; thus, Andros and the volcanic island 
of Santorin became sub-fiefs of the Duchy.? Sanudo himself did 
homage, not to Venice, but to the Emperor Henry of Romania, 
who formally bestowed upon him “the Duchy of the Dodekanesos,” 
or Archipelago, on the freest possible tenure. Having thus arranged 
the constitution of his little State, he proceeded to restore the ancient 
city ; to build himself a castle, which commanded his capital and 
which is now in ruins ; to erect a Catholic cathedral, on which, in 
spite of its restoration in the seventeenth century, his arms may still 
be seen ; to improve the harbour by the construction of a mole ; and 
to fortify the town with solid masonry, of which one fragment stands 
to-day, a monument, like the Santameri tower at Thebes, of Frank 
rule in Greece. 

As we might expect from so shrewd a statesman, the founder of 

tV. 28. 

2 Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopidie, vol 85, p. 223. 
Paparrhigdpoulos, ‘Izropla rob ‘EAAnviKod “E@vous v. 31. 
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this island-duchy was fully sensible of the advantages to be derived 
from having the Greeks on his side. Instead of treating them as 
serfs and schismatics, he allowed all those who did not intrigue 
against him with the Greek potentates at Trebizond, Nice, or Arta, to 
retain their property. He guaranteed the free exercise of their religion, 
nor did he allow the Catholic bishop, sent him by the Pope, to perse- 
cute the Orthodox clergy or their flocks. The former imperial 
domains were confiscated, in order to provide and maintain a new 
fleet, so necessary to the existence of islands menaced by pirates. 
That Marco I. was a powerful and wealthy ruler is proved not only 
by his buildings, but also by the value set upon his aid. When the 
Cretans had risen, as they so often did, against the Venetians, the 
Governor sent in hot haste to Naxos for Marco’s assistance. The 
Duke was still a citizen of the Republic; but the Governor knew his 
man, and stimulated his patriotism by the offer of lands in Crete. 
Marco lost no time in appearing upon the scene, defeated the insur- 
gents, and claimed his reward. The Governor was also a Venetian, 
and not over-desirous of parting with his lands now that the danger 
seemed to be over. But Marco knew his Greeks by this time, and 
readily entered into a plot with a Cretan chief for the conquest of 
the island. Candia was speedily his, while the Governor had to 
escape in woman’s clothes to the fortress of Temenos. But, just as 
he seemed likely to annex Crete to his Duchy, Venetian reinforce- 
ments arrived. Unable to carry out his design, he yet succeeded by 
his diplomacy in securing an amnesty and pecuniary compensation, 
with which he retired to his island domain. But the failure of his 
Cretan adventure did not in the least damp his ardour. With only 
eight ships he boldly attacked the squadron of the Emperor of Nice, 
nearly four times as numerous. Captured and carried as a prisoner 
to the Nicene Court, he so greatly impressed the Emperor by his 
courage and manly beauty that the latter ordered his release, and 
gave him one of the princesses of the imperial house in marriage. 
In short, his career was that of a typical Venetian adventurer, brave, 
hard-headed, selfish, and unscrupulous ; in fact, just the sort of man 
to found a dynasty in a part of the world where cleverness counts for 
more than heroic simplicity of character. 

During the long and peaceful reign of his son Angelo, little 
occurred to disturb the progress of the Duchy. But its external rela- 
tions underwent a change at this time, in consequence of the trans- 
ference of the suzerainty over it from the weak Emperor of Romania 
to the powerful Prince of Achaia, Geoffroy II., as a reward for 
Geoffroy’s assistance in defending the Latin Empire against the 
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Greeks. Angelo, too, equipped three galleys for the defence of 
Constantinople, and, after its fall, sent a handsome present to the 
exiled Emperor. Like his father, he was summoned to aid the Vene- 
tian Governor of Crete against the native insurgents, but on the 
approach of the Nicene fleet he cautiously withdrew.' His son, 
Marco II., who succeeded him in 1262, found himself face to face 
with a more difficult situation than that which had prevailed in the 
times of his father and grandfather. The Greeks had recovered 
ground not only at Constantinople, but in the south-east of the Morea, 
and their successes were repeated on a smaller scale in the Archi- 
pelago. Licario, the Byzantine admiral, captured many of the A2gean 
islands, some of which remained thenceforth part of the imperial 
dominions. Besides the Sanudi, the dynasty of the Ghisi, lords of 
Tenos and Mykonos, alone managed to hold its own against the 
Greek invasion ; yet even the Ghisi suffered considerably from the 
attacks of the redoubtable admiral. One member of that family was 
fond of applying to himself the Ovidian line, “I am too big a man to 
be harmed by fortune,” and his subjects on the island of Skopelos 
used to boast that, even if the whole realm of Romania fell, they 
would escape destruction. But Licario, who knew that Skopelos 
lacked water, invested it during a hot summer, forced it to capitulate, 
and sent the haughty Ghisi in chains to Constantinople. Marco II. 
had to quell an insurrection of the Greeks at Melos, who thought 
that the time had come for shaking off the Latin yoke. Educated 
at the court of Guillaume de Villehardouin, Marco had imbibed the 
resolute methods of that energetic prince, and he soon showed that 
he did not intend to relax his hold on what his grandfather had 
seized. Aided by a body of Frank fugitives from Constantinople, 
he reduced the rebels to submission, and pardoned all of them with 
the exception of a Greek priest whom he suspected of being the 
cause of the revolt. This man he is said to have ordered to be 
bound hand and foot, and then thrown into the harbour of Melos. 

Towards the Orthodox clergy Marco II. was, if we may believe 
the Jesuit historian of the Duchy, by no means so tolerant as his 
two predecessors.? There was, it seems, in the island of Naxos an 
altar dedicated to St. Pachys, a portly man of God, who was believed 
by the devout Naxiots to have the power of making their children 
fat. In the East fatness is still regarded as a mark of comeliness, 
and in the thirteenth century St. Pachys was a very popular person- 
age, whose altar was visited by loving mothers, and whose hierophants 

1 Hopf, in of. cét. vol. 85, pp. 242, 272, 308, 313. 
2 Sauger, Histoire nouvelle des anciens Ducs, p. 65. 
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lived upon the credulity of the faithful. Marco II. regarded this 
institution as a gross superstition. Had he been a wise statesman, he 
would have tolerated it all the same, and allowed the matrons of 
Naxos to shove their offspring through the hollow altar of the fat 
saint, so long as no harm ensued to his State. But Marco II. was 
not wise ; he smashed the altar, and thereby so irritated his orthodox 
subjects that he had to build a fortress to keep them in order. But 
the Greeks were not the only foes who menaced the Duchy at this 
period. The Archipelago had again become the happy hunting- 
ground of pirates of all nationalities—Greek corsairs from the 
impregnable rock of Monemvasia or from the islands of Santorin 
and Keos, Latins like Roger de Loria, the famous Sicilian admiral, 
who preyed on their fellow-religionists, mongrels who combined the 
vices of both their parents. The first place among the pirates of the 
time belonged to the Genoese, the natural rivals of the Venetians in 
the Levant, and on that account popular with the Greek islanders. 
No sooner was a Genoese galley spied in the offing than the peasants 
would hurry down with provisions to the beach, just as the Calabrian 
peasants have been known to give food to notorious brigands. The 
result of these visitations on the smaller islands may be easily 
imagined : thus the inhabitants of Amorgos emigrated in a body to 
Naxos from fear of the corsairs ; yet, in spite of the harm inflicted 
by Licario and the pirates, we are told that the fertile plain of 
Drymalia, in the interior of Naxos, “then contained twelve large 
villages, a number of farm buildings, country houses and towers, 
with about 10,000 inhabitants.”! Sometimes the remote conse- 
quences of the pirates’ raids were worse than the raids themselves. 
Thus, on one of these expeditions, some corsairs carried off a 
valuable ass belonging to one of the Ghisi. The ass, marked with 
its master’s initials, was bought by Marco II.’s son, Guglielmo, who 
lived at Syra. The purchaser was under no illusions as to the 
ownership of the ass, but was perfectly aware that he was buying 
stolen goods. Seeing this, Ghisi invaded Syra, laid the island waste, 
and besieged Sanudo in his castle. But the fate of the ass had 
aroused wide sympathies. Marco II. had taken the oath of fealty 
to Charles of Anjou, as suzerain of Achaia, after the death of his 
liege lord, Guillaume de Villehardouin, and it chanced that the 
Angevin admiral was cruising in the Archipelago at the time of the 
rape of the ass. Feudal law compelled him to assist the son of his 
master’s vassal ; a lady’s prayers conquered any hesitation that he 
might have felt ; so he set sail for Syra, where he soon forced Ghisi 
1 Finlay, iv. 281. 
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to raise the siege. The great ass case was then submitted to the 
decision of the Venetian bailly in Eubcea, who restored the peace of 
the Levant, but only after ‘‘ 30,000 heavy soldi” had been expended 
for the sake of the ass ! 

After the recapture of Constantinople by the Greeks, the policy of 
Venice towards the dukes underwent a change. As we have seen, 
neither the founder of the Duchy nor his son and grandson were 
vassals of the Republic, though they were all three Venetian citizens. 
But the Venetian Government, alarmed at the commercial privileges 
accorded to its great rivals, the Genoese, by the Byzantine Emperor, 
now sought to obtain a stronger military and commercial position in 
the Archipelago, and, if possible, to acquire direct authority over 
the Duchy. An excuse for the attempt was offered by the affairs of 
Andros. ‘That island had been bestowed by Marco I. as a sub-fief 
of Naxos upon Marino Dandolo. Marco II. resumed immediate 
possession of it after the death of Dandolo’s widow, and refused to 
grant her half of the island to her son by a second marriage, Nicold 
Quirini, on the plausible plea that he arrived to do homage after the 
term allowed by the feudal law had expired. But Quirini was a 
Venetian bailly, and accordingly appealed to Venice for justice. 
The Doge summoned Marco II. to make defence before the Senate ; 
but Marco replied that Venice was not his suzerain, that the ducal 
Court at Naxos, and not the Senate at Venice, was the proper 
tribunal to try the case, and that he would be happy to afford the 
claimant all proper facilities for pleading his cause if he would 
appear there. The question then dropped; Marco remained in 
possession of Andros, while the Republic waited for a more favour- 
able opportunity of advancing its political interests in the Archi- 
pelago. 

This opportunity was not long in coming. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century a violent war broke out between Venice and 
her Genoese rivals, supported by the Byzantine Emperor. While 
the Genoese tried to undermine Venetian power in Crete, Venice let 
loose a new swarm of privateers on the islands of the Atgean, which 
Licario had recovered for the Byzantines. Then for the first time we 
meet with the word armatoloi, so famous in the later history of 
Greece, applied originally to the outfitters, or armatores, of privateers. 
The dispossessed Venetian lords were thus enabled to reconquer 
many of the possessions which they had then lost ; Amorgos, the 
birthplace of Simonides, was restored to the Ghisi, Santorin and 
Therasia to the Barozzi, but only on condition that they recognised 
the suzerainty of the Republic. This arrangement was contested by 
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the Duke of the Archipelago, on the ground that those islands had 
originally been sub-fiefs of his ancestors’ dominions. Guglielmo 
Sanudo, the purchaser of the ass, had now succeeded to the Duchy, and, 
as might have been inferred from that story, was not likely to be over- 
scrupulous in his methods. As one of the Barozzi declined to do him 
homage, he had him arrested by corsairs on the high seas, and threw 
him into the ducal dungeon at Naxos. This was more than Venice 
could stand, for this scion of the Barozzi had been Venetian governor of 
Candia. An ultimatum was therefore despatched to the Duke, bidding 
him send his captive to Eubcea within eight days, under pain of being 
treated as a pirate. This message had the desired effect. Guglielmo 
let his prisoner go, and it was seen that the name of Venice was 
more powerful than before in the Archipelago. But neither Venice 
nor the Duke could prevent the increasing desolation of the islands. 
The Catalans had now appeared in the Levant; in 1303 they 
ravaged Keos ; after their establishment in the Duchy of Athens 
they organised a raid on Melos, from which, like the Athenians of 
old, they carried off numbers of the inhabitants as slaves. A 
Spaniard from Corufa, Januli de Corogna, occupied Siphnos, and 
two of the leading families in Santorin to-day are of Catalan origin.! 
Turkish squadrons completed the work of destruction ; we hear of 
a new exodus from Amorgos in consequence of their depredations, 
but this time the frightened islanders preferred to seek refuge under 
the Venetian banner in Crete rather than in Naxos. The latter 
island was, indeed, no longer so secure as it had been. True, Duke 
Guglielmo had welcomed the establishment of the warlike knights of 
St. John at Rhodes, and had helped them to conquer that strong- 
hold, in the hope that they would be able to ward off the 
Turks from his dominions. Venice, too, had come to see that her 
wisest policy was to strengthen the Naxiot Duchy, and furnished 
both the next Dukes, Nicold I. and Giovanni I., with arms for its 
protection. But, all the same, in 1344 the dreaded Turks effected a 
landing on Naxos, occupied the capital, and dragged away 6,000 of 
the islanders to captivity. This misfortune increased the panic of 
the peasants throughout the Archipelago. They fled in greater 
numbers than ever to Crete, so that Giovanni complained at Venice 
of the depopulation of his islands, and asked for leave to bring back 
the emigrants. Even the fine island of Andros, which had formerly 
produced more wheat and barley than it could consume, was now 

' A member of one of them, Dr, De Cigalla, or Dekigallas, as he is called in 
Greck, is a voluminous author, and a great authority on the eruptions of that 
volcanic island. 
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forced to import grain from Eubcea, while many of the proprietors 
in other parts of the A®gean had to procure labour from the Morea. 
In fact, towards the middle of the fourteenth century, such security 
as existed in the Levant was due solely to the presence of the 
Venetian fleet in Cretan and Eubcean waters, and to a policy such 
as that which conferred upon the historian, Andrea Dandolo, the 
islet of Gaidaronisi, to the south of Crete, on condition that he 
should fortify its harbour against the assaults of pirates. Naturally, 
at such a time, it was the manifest advantage of the Naxiot Dukes 
to tighten the alliance with Venice. Accordingly we find Giovanni I. 
preparing to assist the Venetians in their war with the Genoese, when 
the latter suddenly swooped down upon his capital and carried him 
off as a prisoner to Genoa.' 

In 1362, a few years after his release, Giovanni I. died, leaving 
an only daughter, Fiorenza, as Duchess of the Archipelago. It was 
the first time that this romantic State~had been governed by a 
woman, and, needless to say, there was no lack. of competitors for 
the hand of the rich and beautiful young widow. During her 
father’s lifetime Fiorenza had married one of the Eubcean family of 
Dalle Carceri, which is often mentioned in medizval Greek history, 
and she had a son by this union, who afterwards succeeded her in 
the Duchy. Over her second marriage there now raged a diplomatic 
battle, which was waged by Venice with all the unscrupulousness 
shown by that astute Republic whenever its supremacy was at stake. 
The first of this medizeval Penelope’s suitors was a Genoese, one of 
the merchant adventurers, or maonesi, who held the rich island of 
Chios much as a modern chartered company holds parts of Africa 
under the suzerainty of the home Government. To his candidature 
Venice was, of course, strongly opposed, as it would have been fatal 
to Venetian interests to have this citizen of Genoa installed at Naxos, 
Fiorenza was therefore warned not to bestow her hand upon an 
enemy of the Republic, when so many eligible husbands could be 
found at Venice or in the Venetian colonies of Eubcea and Crete. 
At the same time, the Venetian bailly of Eubcea was instructed to 
hinder by fair means or foul the Genoese marriage. Fiorenza meekly 
expressed her willingness to marry a person approved by Venice, but 
soon afterwards showed a desire to accept the suit of Nerio Acciajuoli, 
the subsequent Duke of Athens. This alliance the Republic vetoed 
with the same emphasis as the former one ; but Nerio was an influen- 
tial man, who had powerful connections in the kingdom of Naples, 
and was therefore able to obtain the consent of Robert of Taranto, 

1 Hopf, in of. cit. vol. 85, p. 462. 
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at that time suzerain of the Duchy. That Robert was Fiorenza’s 
suzerain could not be denied ; but Venice replied that she was also 
a daughter of the Republic, that her ancestors had won the Duchy 
under its auspices, had been protected by its fleets, and owed their 
existence to its resources. What, it was added, have the Angevins 
of Naples done, or what can they do, for Naxos? Simultaneous 
orders were sent to the commander of the Venetian fleet in Greek 
waters to oppose, by force if necessary, the landing of Nerio in that 
island. The Venetian agents in the Levant had, however, no need 
of further instructions. They knew what was expected of them, 
and were confident that their action, if successful, would not be 
disowned. Fiorenza was kidnapped, placed on board a Venetian 
galley, and quietly conveyed to Crete. There she was treated with 
every mark of respect, but was at the same time plainly informed that 
if she wished ever to see her beloved Naxos again she must marry 
her cousin Nicold Spezzabanda, the candidate of the Republic and 
son of a large proprietor in Eubcea. The daring of this young man, 
to which he owed his nickname of Spezzabanda, “the disperser of a 
host,” may have impressed the susceptible Duchess no less than the 
difficulties of her position. At any rate she consented to marry him, 
the wedding was solemnised at Venice, the Republic pledged itself 
to protect the Duchy against all its enemies, and granted to Santorin, 
which had been reconquered by Duke Nicold I., the privilege of 
exporting cotton and corn to the Venetian lagoons. Venice had won 
all along the line, and when the much-wooed Duchess died, Spezza- 
banda acted as regent for his stepson, Nicold II. dalle Carceri. He 
showed his gratitude to his Venetian patrons by assisting in suppress- 
ing the great Cretan insurrection of this period. He also defended 
Euboea against the Catalans of Athens, showing himself ready to 
fight for the rights of young Nicold whenever occasion offered. 
Nicold II. was the last and worst of the Sanudi Dukes. From 
his father he had inherited two-thirds of Eubcea, which interested him 
more than his own Duchy, but at the same time involved him in 
disputes with Venice. Chafing at the tutelage of the Republic, he 
selected the moment when Venice was once more engaged in war 
with Genoa, to negotiate with the Navarrese company of mer- 
cenaries then in Central Greece for its aid in the conquest of the 
whole island of Eubcea. This attempt failed, and, so far from 
increasing his dominions, Nicold diminished them in other direc- 
tions. We have seen how Andros had been reunited with Naxos 
by Marco II. The new Duke now bestowed it as a sub-fief upon 
his half-sister, Maria Sanudo, thus severing its direct connection with 
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his Duchy. Nor was he more cautious in his internal policy. He 
aroused the strongest resentment among his subjects, Greeks and 
Franks alike, by his extortion, and they found a ready leader in a 
young Italian who had lately become connected by marriage with 
the Sanudo family. This man, Francesco Crispo—a name which 
suggested to biographers of the late Italian Prime Minister a possible 
relationship—was a Lombard who had emigrated to Eubcea and 
had then obtained the lordship of Melos by his union with the 
daughter of Giovanni I.’s brother Marco, who had received that 
island as a sub-fief of Naxos, and under whom it had greatly pro- 
spered. Crispo chanced to be in Naxos at the time when the com- 
plaints of the people were loudest, and he aspired te the fame, or at 
any rate the profits, of a tyrannicide. During one of the ducal hunt- 
ing parties he slew the Duke, and was at once accepted by the popu- 
lace as his successor. Thus, in 1383, fell the dynasty of the Sanudi, 
by the hand of a Lombard adventurer, after 176 years of power. 
Times had greatly changed since the conquest of the Archi- 
pelago, nor was a usurper like Crispo in a position to dispense with 
the protection of Venice. He therefore begged the Republic to 
recognise him as the rightful Duke, which the astute Venetians saw 
no difficulty in doing. He further strengthened the bond of union 
by bestowing the hand of his daughter upon the rich Venetian, 
Pietro Zeno, who played a considerable part in the tortuous diplo- 
macy of the age. Crispo did not hesitate to rob Maria Sanudo of 
Andros in order to confer it upon his son-in-law, and it was not for 
many years, and then only after wearisome litigation, that it reverted 
to her son. She was obliged to content herself with the islands of 
Paros and Antiparos, and to marry one of the Veronese family of 
Sommaripa, which now appears for the first time in Greek history, 
but which came into the possession of Andros towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and still flourishes at Naxos. Sure of 
Venetian support, Crispo indulged in piratical expeditions as far as~ 
the Syrian coast, while he swept other and less distinguished pirates 
from the sea. His son-in-law seconded his efforts against the 
Turks ; yet, in spite of their united attempts, they left their posses- 
sions in a deplorable state. Andros had been so severely visited by 
the Turkish corsairs that it contained only 2,000 inhabitants, and 
had to be repopulated by Albanian immigrants, who are still very 
numerous there; Ios, almost denuded of its population, was 
replenished by a number of families from the Morea. Although 
the next Duke, Jacopo I., was known as “The Pacific,” and paid, 
tribute to the Sultan on condition that no Turkish ships should 
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visit his islands, he was constantly menaced by Bayezid I. In his 
distress, like the Emperor Manuel, he turned to Henry IV. of 
England, whom he visited in London in 1404. Henry was not able 
to assist him, though he had at one time intended to lead an army 
“as far as to the sepulchre of Christ”; but, when Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, made a pilgrimage to Palestine in 1418, he 
was conveyed back to Venice on one of Pietro Zeno’s galleys. This 
was, so far as we have been able to discover, the only connection 
between England and the Duchy. In the same year Jacopo died at 
Ferrara, on his way to see the Pope, the natural protector of the 
Latins in the Levant. 

During the greater part of the fifteenth century the history of 
the Archipelago presents a monotonous series of family feuds and 
Turkish aggression. The subdivision of the islands, in order to 
provide appanages for the younger members of some petty reigning 
dynasty, was a source of weakness, which recalls the medizval annals 
of Germany, nor did there arise among the Dukes of this period a 
strong man like the founder of the Duchy. One of them was 
advised by Venice to make the best terms that he could with the 
Sultan, though complaints were made that he had failed to warn the 
Venetian bailly of Eubcea of the approaching Turkish fleet, by 
means of beacon-fires—an incident which takes us back to the 
“ Agamemnon” of A%schylus. The fall of Constantinople, followed 
by the capture of Lesbos and Eubcea by the Turks, greatly alarmed 
the Dukes, who drew closer than ever to the Venetian Republic, 
and were usually included in all the Venetian treaties. Other mis- 
fortunes greatly injured the islands. The Genoese plundered Naxos 
and Andros, and the volcanic island of Santorin was the scene of a 
great eruption in 1457, which threw up a new islet in the port. A 
few years later, Santorin had suffered so much from one cause or 
another that it contained no more than 300 inhabitants. An earth- 
quake followed this eruption, further increasing the misery of the 
Archipelago. But this was the age of numerous religious founda- 
tions, some of them still in existence, such as the church of Sant’ 
Antonio at Naxos, which was bestowed upon the Knights of St 
John, as their arms on its walls remind the traveller. It was about 
this time too that Cyriacus of Ancona, after copying inscriptions at 
Athens, visited Andros and other islands of the A°gean. The island 
rulers not only received him courteously, but ordered excavations to 
be made for his benefit—a proof of culture which should be set 
against their wanton destruction of ancient buildings, in order to 
provide materials for their own palaces—a practice of which the 
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tower at Paros is so striking an example. When we remember that 
each petty lord considered it necessary to be well lodged, the extent 
of these ravages may be easily imagined. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century the condition of the 
islanders had become intolerable, and matters came to a climax 
under the rule of Giovanni III. That despotic Duke incurred the 
displeasure not only of the Sultan, but also of his own subjects. 
The former complained that he had fallen into arrears with his 
tribute—for the Dukes had long had to purchase independence by 
the payment of dakshish—and that he harboured corsairs, who 
plundered the Asian coast. The latter grumbled at the heavy 
taxes which the Duke pocketed without doing anything for the 
protection of his people. The Archbishop of Naxos made himself 
the mouthpiece of popular discontent, and wrote to Venice, in the 
name of the people of Naxos and Paros, offering to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Republic. Venice replied, authorising him to 
point out to the Duke and to Sommaripa, the lord of Paros, the 
utter hopelessness of their present position, and to offer them an 
assured income for the rest of their lives if they would cede their 
islands to a Venetian commissioner. But the negotiations failed ; 
the Naxiots, driven to despair, took the law into their own hands, 
and in 1494 murdered their Duke. The Archbishop then proceeded 
to Venice, and persuaded the Senate to take over the Duchy, at least 
till the late Duke’s son, Francesco, came of age. During the next 
six years Venetian Commissioners administered the islands, which 
were, however, loyally handed over to Francesco III. at the end of 
that time. Under his sway peace continued to prevail, but as a sign 
of the insecurity of the A®gean we may instance his capture by 
Turkish pirates while on a hunting party. The long reign of his 
son, Giovanni IV., witnessed the loss of many of the A®gean islands. 
That great sovereign, Suleyman the Magnificent, now sat upon the 
Turkish throne, and his celebrated admiral, Khaireddin Barbarossa, 
spread fire and sword through many a Christian village. In 1537 
the classic island of A®gina, still under Venetian domination, was 
visited by this terrible scourge, who massacred all the adult male 
population, and took away 6,000 women and children as slaves. So 
complete was the destruction of the A®°ginetans that, when a French 
admiral touched at the island soon afterwards, he found it devoid of 
inhabitants, There, as usual, an Albanian immigration replenished, 
at least to some extent, the devastated sites, but A°gina was long in 
recovering some small measure of its former prosperity. Thence 
Barbarossa sailed to Naxos, whence he carried off an immense 
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booty, compelling the Duke to purchase his further independence— 
if such it could be called—by a tribute of 5,000 ducats, and sub- 
mitting him to the ignominy of seeing the furniture of his own 
palace sent on board the Admiral’s flagship under his very eyes. 
The horrible scenes of those days would seem to have impressed 
themselves deeply upon the mind of the wretched Duke, who gave 
vent to his feelings in a bitter letter of complaint to the Pope and 
other Christian princes. This curious document urged them to 
“apply their ears and lift up their eyes, and attend with their minds 
while their own interests were still safe,” and reminded them of the 
evils caused by discord in the councils of Christendom. The Duke 
emphasised his admirable truisms, which might have been addressed 
to the Concert of Europe at any time during the last thirty years, by 
a well-worn tag from Sallust—Sallustius Crispus, “the author of our 
race.” But neither his platitudes nor his allusion to his distinguished 
ancestry, which he might have had some difficulty in proving, availed 
him. The Turks went on in their career of conquest. Paros was 
annexed, Andros was forced to pay tribute, the Venetians lost 
Skiathos and Skopelos, and by the shameful treaty of 1540 for- 
feited the prestige which they had so long wielded in the Levant. 
The Duchy of Naxos had long existed by the grace of the 
Venetian Republic, and, now that Venice had been crippled, its days 
were numbered. The capture of Chios in 1566 was the signal for 
its dissolution. As soon as the news arrived in Naxos and Andros 
that the Turks had put an end to the rule of the joint-stock 
company of the Giustiniani in that fertile island, the Greeks of the 
Duchy complained to the Sultan of the exactions to which they 
were subjected by their Frank lords. There was some justification 
for their grievances, for Jacopo IV., the last of the Frank Dukes, 
was a notorious debauchee ; and the conduct of the Catholic clergy, 
by the admission of a Jesuit historian, had become a public scandal. 
But the main motive of the petitioners seems to have been that 
intense hatred of Catholicism which characterised the Orthodox 
Greeks during the whole period of the Frank rule in the Levant, 
and which, as we still see in Bosnia, has not yet wholly disappeared. 
Jacopo was fully aware of the delicacy of his position, and he 
resolved to convince the Turkish Government, as force was out of the 
question, by the only other argument which it understands. He col- 
lected a large sum of money, and went to Constantinople to reply to his 
accusers, But he found the ground already undermined by the artifices 
of the CEcumenical Patriarch, who had warmly espoused the cause of 
the Orthodox Naxiots, and was in the confidence of the Turkish 
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authorities. Jacopo had no sooner landed than he was clapped into 
prison, where he languished for five months, while the renegade, 
Piali Pasha, quietly occupied Naxos and its dependencies and drove 
the Sommaripa out of Andros. But the Greeks of the Duchy soon 
discovered that they had made an indifferent bargain. One of the 
most important banking houses of the period was that of the Nasi, 
which had business in France, the Low Countries, and Italy, and 
lent money to kings and princes. The manager of the Antwerp 
branch was an astute Portuguese Jew, who at one time called 
himself Jodo Miguez and posed as a Christian, and then reverted to 
Judaism and styled himself Joseph Nasi. A marriage with a wealthy 
cousin made him richer than before ; he migrated to the Turkish 
dominions, where Jews were very popular with the Sultans, and 
became a prime favourite of Selim II. This was the man on whom 
that sovereign now bestowed the Duchy ; and thus, by a prosaic freak 
of fortune, the lovely island of classical myth and medizval romance 
became the property of a Jewish banker. Nasi, as a Jew, knew that 
he would be loathed by the Greeks, so he never visited his delect- 
able Duchy, but appointed a Spaniard named Coronello to act as his 
agent, and to screw as much money as possible out of the inhabitants. 
In this he was very successful. 

As soon as Jacopo IV. was released he set out for the west to 
procure the aid of the Pope and Venice for the recovery of his 
dominions, even pledging himself in that event to do homage to the 
Republic for them. But, in spite of the great victory of Lepanto, the 
Turks remained in undisturbed possession of the Duchy. On theac- 
cession of Murad III. Jacopo had hopes of obtaining its restoration 
through the good offices of the new Sultan’s mother, a native of 
Paros, belonging to the distinguished Venetian family of Baffo. But 
though she promised her aid, and he went to plead his cause in 
person at Constantinople, the Sultan was inexorable. The last of 
the Dukes died in the Turkish capital in 1576, and was buried in the 
Latin church there. Three years later Joseph Nasi died also, where- 
upon the Duchy was placed under the direct administration of the 
Porte. 

But though Naxos and all the important islands had been 
annexed by the Turks, there still remained a few fragments of the 
Latin rule in the Levant. The six islands of Siphnos, Thermia, 
Kimolos, Polykandros, Gyaros, and Sikinos were retained by the 
Gozzadini family on payment of a tribute until 1617,! while Venice 
still preserved Mykonos and Tenos as stations in the Levant for a 

! Hopf, in of. czt. vol. 86, p. 172. 
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whole century more. Everywhere else in the A®gean the crescent 
floated from the battlements of the castles and palaces where for 
three and a half centuries the Latin nobles had practised the arts of 
war. 

The occupation of the Greek islands by the Latins was unnatural, 
and, like most unnatural things, it was destined not to endure. But 
this strange meeting of two deeply interesting races in the classic 
seats of Greek lyric poetry can scarcely fail to strike the imagination. 
And to-day, when Italy is once more showing a desire to play a ré/e 
in the near East, when Italians are officering the Cretan police, and 
the statesmen of Rome are looking wistfully across the Adriatic, it is 
curious to go back to the times when Venetian and Lombard families 
held sway among the islands of the A‘gean, and the Latin galleys, 
flying the pennons of those petty princes, glided in and out of the 
harbours of that classic sea. Even in her middle age Greece had 
her romance, and no fitter place could have been chosen for it than 

‘ the wave-beat shore of Naxos.” 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


HE gentle art of spreading scandal, though by no means lost 
; among us, was practised more gracefully under the early 
Georges than it is perhaps at the present date. The town became 
acquainted with my lord’s indiscretion or the latest catastrophe at her 
grace’s house through the medium, not of bald prose only, but of 
most polished verse. Among a host of industrious ballad-mongers, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, most charming and dangerous of 
ex-ambassadresses, turned the neatest lines reflecting upon the follies 
of her friends; and the couplets in which Mr. Pope related this or 
that damaging story have been the wonder of each succeeding 
generation of readers to our own day. 

In an ironical mood Fate decreed that these two brilliant wits, 
who had wounded many a contemporary by tongue or pen, should 
at length turn upon each other the weapons they had employed else- 
where with such deadly effect. Each avenged upon an adversary 
the sufferings of many victims. How the “dunces” of Grub Street 
rejoiced when the lady of quality sneered at the humble birth of the 
merchant’s son! And the grandes dames of Lady Mary’s acquaint- 
ance, though of course they condemned as scandalous Mr. Pope’s 
insinuations, did they not feel a little malicious joy at the confusion 
the poet had brought upon their sharp-tongued friend? Mere men 
and women, alas ! do not display on an occasion of this kind the 
magnanimity of the angelic world. Moreover, he seldom commands 
the sympathy of the bystanders who is hoist with his own petard. 

The cause of this unseemly quarrel remains still a mystery. A 
difference of opinion in politics—a little raillery on the lady’s part at 
a high-falutin’ poem—a pair of sheets lent and returned unwashed— 
all these have been variously put forth as fons et origo mali. On 
better authority is the story that Lady Mary laughed immoderately 
at an inopportune declaration, and that the poet was thereafter her 
implacable foe. But whatever it was that aroused Pope’s enmity, 
his was a connoisseur’s revenge. In this case there was no need to 
draw an elaborately finished portrait of the Atticus or Sporus type. 
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A single touch, a mere line or two, will suffice to traduce a woman’s 
honour. He wrote the thing; repeated it in succeeding works ; 
when questioned denied its application, but was careful that the 
denial should obtain no credit; and thus left a stain, not on her 
memory only, but on his own by his shameless prevarications. 

The affair continued for some years to interest London, much, 
we take it, to the chagrin of that irreproachable ex-ambassador, Mr. 
Wortley Montagu. Suddenly, however, the lady most concerned in 
the quarrel withdrew from Society, and began a life of restless travel 
on the Continent. A few years later and her foe went his way to the 
quiet grave in Twickenham Church. 

With Pope dead and Lady Mary in exile, town talk passed to 
fresher themes. And it is surely not merely as the victim of this 
little waspish poet’s malice that we should remember one of the most 
original women of the eighteenth century. Her “ Letters” have no 
longer their old vogue, but they will always be read with sympathetic 
interest by the student of character—and more especially by the 
student of feminine character. Plus ¢a change, plus Cest toujours la 
méme chose; the life-like presentment of a personality can never 
become out of date. Lady Mary’s “ Letters” belong to a bygone 
world, but she herself will never cease to be a real woman to us ; in 
fact, a modern of the moderns. 

Critics, while they do abundant justice to the “ masculinity” of 
Lady Mary’s good sense, fail sometimes to appreciate the femininity 
of her temperament. She was that not altogether unheard-of 
character, an inconsistent woman ; and when Nature wishes to form 
a finished specimen of that type, it must be admitted that she does 
her work well. Lady Mary was also eccentric to a marked degree, 
and the fact should not be overlooked that in the case of her sister, 
Lady Mar, this family trait took the form of downright madness. 
Spence, who met Mr. Wortley Montagu’s wife in Rome during her 
exile, gives us the impression that this gifted, restless being made on an 
observant contemporary : “She is,” he says, “ one of the most shining 
characters in the world, but shines like a comet; she is all irregu- 
larity, and always wandering ; the most wise, the most imprudent; 
loveliest, most disagreeable ; best natured, cruellest woman in the 
world ; all things by turns, and nothing long.” 

In this case the old cry of variabile semper is not without 
justification. She was changeable with the changeableness of all 
those who have no central pivot upon which to turn their life’s 
affections and life’s work. Like many members of the adaptable sex, 
Lady Mary took her cue from her surroundings with marvellous 
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quickness. In Turkey she was all for Greek antiquities and the 
customs of the Turks. In London her head ran on nothing but 
scandal and amours. In her Italian exile she vaunted seclusion and 
retirement, and adopted the mild hobbies common among many who 
lead a solitary life. We recognise at least half a dozen Lady Marys 
under one skin. There was the fighting Lady Mary, who protected 
her stricken sister from a treacherous and perhaps cruel husband and 
his infamous brother. There was the zealous reformer, who intro- 
duced the practice of inoculation in spite of the obstructions of an 
unintelligent medical profession. There was the Lady Mary who 
studied Latin in solitude, who at fifteen desired to enter a convent, 
who at twenty translated the austere Epictetus, who was valued 
by Mary Astell and Mr. Wortley; and there was the frivolous 
Society woman of the “Town Eclogues” and the letters to Lady 
Mar ; the Lady Mary, of whom “ gallant” stories were related, who 
in her letter to her sister declared frankly that “there are but three 
pretty men in England, and they are all in love with me at this 
present writing.” In short, there was in this great lady something of 
the intellectual recluse, something of the philanthropist, and some- 
thing—not to put too fine an edge upon the matter—of the common 
flirt. Miss Hannah More, according to that admirable and moral 
work entitled “Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” held that consistency 
was the true touchstone of excellence in the female character. But 
then Miss More appears to have understood the artistic temperament 
as little as Mr. Wortley Montagu. 

Born in the year following the “glorious Revolution” of 1688, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, received but little 
systematic educational training. Lord Kingston was proud enough 
of her lovely face, proud enough to propose her name as a toast to 
the Kit-Cat Club before she was eight years old, but for all we know 
he never valued his daughter’s unusual mental powers a jot, even if 
he suspected their existence. He held, of course, with the average 
parent of those days, that the whole duty of woman was to marry 
without question the husband of her father’s choice, and he was 
long in forgiving his daughter because on this particular her views 
differed from his. Save on those occasions when it suited him to 
play the family tyrant he was far too fine a gentleman to concern 
himself particularly with the welfare of his motherless girls. He 
probably imagined, in common with the rest of the world—if, 
indeed, he deigned to consider the subject at all—that his daughter 
was poring over romances in the library, when in truth for five or 
six hours daily the diligent young scholar was grappling with 
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dictionary and grammar in her anxiety to master the Latin tongue. 
For in the long days of girlhood, when sorrow and joy chase one 
another across our mood as quickly as rain follows sunshine in 
spring weather, Mary Pierrepont had for companions her books and 
her dreams. Among the former, in addition to the Latin classics, 
were French romances, ponderous tomes of Scudéri and Calprenéde, 
“‘Englished by persons of honour.” And among the latter, which 
naturally all centred round her own small person, was that of found- 
ing and entering a convent. “It was,” she wrote to her daughter 
in old age, “a favourite scheme of mine, when I was fifteen ; and 
had I then beén mistress of an independent fortune, I would 
certainly have executed it, and elected myself lady-abbess. There 
would you and your ten children have been lost for ever.” 

There can be little doubt that this girlish plan was inspired by 
the writings of Mary Astell, that first and well-nigh forgotten 
champion of what are popularly known as “ Woman’s Rights,” 
whose “Serious Proposal to Ladies by a Lover of her Sex” created 
such a stir in 1694. This proposal advocated the advantage of 
retirement to a nunnery, conducted on strict Church of England 
principles; where daily service was to be performed “after the 
Cathedral manner, in the most affecting and elevating way,” but 
where the mental training—and on this point the would-be foundress 
was exceedingly strong—was to be as important as the moral and 
religious. Thé-scheme attracted the notice of a certain great lady, 
probably the Princess Anne, who promised £10,000 towards the 
fund necessary for its realisation. But Bishop Burnet, gaining the 
ear of this great lady, whispered “ Popery,” at which black word 
her benevolent intentions, like the walls of Jericho at the sound 
of the trumpet, fell to the ground, and the project was perforce 
abandoned. 

The writings of Mary Astell are full of criticism on the ordinary 
education—if the thing may be dignified by so high-sounding a 
name—and the frivolous employments of her sex. Personal 
observation, no doubt, suggested similar ideas to her younger 
contemporary. It was the age of the apotheosis of feminine silliness. 
Addison and Pope, the two most representative literary men of the 
time, although they veil their contempt under a playful irony, 
clearly show us that they considered a female head, whether pretty 
or otherwise, the emptiest thing in the world. But like the great 
majority of their contemporaries they were content to have it so. 
In her letter to Bishop Burnet, which accompanied her translation 
of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, Lady Mary speaks bitterly of the 
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prejudices which in her day shut out women from participation in 
intellectual training, and refers to the contempt and hostility which 
greeted every attempt of theirs to break these barriers down. ‘“ My 
sex,” she says, “is usually forbid studies of this nature, and folly 
reckoned so much our proper sphere, that we are sooner pardoned 
any excesses of that, than the least pretensions to reading or good 
sense. We are permitted no books but such as tend to the 
weakening and effeminating of the mind. Our natural defects are 
every way indulged, and it is looked upon as in a degree criminal to 
improve our reason, or fancy we have any. We are taught to place 
all our art in adorning our outward forms, and permitted without 
reproach to carry that custom even to extravagancy, while our 
minds are entirely neglected, and by disuse of reflections filled 
with nothing but the trifling objects our eyes are daily entertained 
with. This custom, so long established and industriously upheld, 
makes it even ridiculous to go out of the common road, and 
forces one to find as many excuses, as if it were a thing altogether 
criminal not to play the fool in concert with other women of quality, 
whose birth and leisure only serve to render them the most useless 
and most worthless part of the creation. There is hardly a character 
in the world more despicable, or more liable to universal ridicule, 
than that of a learned woman; those words imply, according to 
the received sense, a tattling, impertinent, vain and conceited 
creature.” 

But although Lady Mary owed to this friend, to whom she 
denounces in such strong language the frivolity of contemporary 
womanhood, some suggestions for her Epictetus, the honour of 
training so apt a pupil lies with a younger scholar. No doubt her 
devotion to the classics grew in ardour from the date of her first 
acquaintance with Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu. This gentleman, 
the grandson of Lord Sandwich, was certainly as accomplished and 
blameless and—to judge by his portraits—as handsome a young 
Whig as ever guided the footsteps of a young and enthusiastic girl 
along the thorny path of learning. At their earliest meeting, Lady 
Mary, then only fourteen years old, let fall a shrewd piece of criticism 
on a play to the delight and surprise of at least ove member of her 
audience. He was led, either on that or some other occasion, to 
make inquiry into her Latin studies, and his first present, 
characteristically enough, took the form of a beautifully-bound 
volume of Quintus Curtius, accompanied by some exceedingly 
complimentary verses in the style of the period. 

There isno young girl but would be flattered at the notion ot 
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having for guide, philosopher, and friend a man several years her 
senior, well known in the world, and on terms of intimacy with all 
the foremost men of letters of the day. For Mr. Wortley, it appears, 
could boast of the friendship of Steele and Addison, and the 
acquaintance of Swift, Garth, and Congreve. What wonder was it 
if the delighted Lady Mary assiduously cultivated the friendship of 
her director’s sister, Anne Wortley, to whom she wrote careful letters, 
clearly not intended for Mistress Anne’s sole gratification, and from 
whom she received admirable replies, which, though copied in the 
handwriting of that admirable lady, were in truth the composition 
of her brother? By these means Mr. Wortley was enabled not only 
to check his pupil’s errors in Latin, but also to warn her against 
moral defects, such as inconstancy; and to call attention to 
specific actions arising from the defect aforesaid, or in precise 
language to protest against the encouragement given to another 
admirer. Knowing what we do of Lady Mary’s disposition, it 
would be rash to assert that Mr. Wortley’s suspicions were ground- 
less, though the young lady rebutted the charge with vigour. “To 
be capable,” she says indignantly, “of preferring the despicable 
wretch you mention to Mr. Wortley, is as ridiculous, if not as 
criminal, as forsaking the Deity to worship a calf.” Let us hope 
Mr. Wortley was flattered by the comparison. It would have been 
less relished by the nameless admirer, who, had he heard it, would 
surely have ceased to importune the lady with his attentions. 

In 1709 Anne Wortley died, and the lovers entered upon a 
direct correspondence. Mr. Wortley was a slow and doubting 
wooer, yet withal a very jealous one, and required a Miranda-like 
display of frankness from Lady Mary to call forth the definite 
expression of his intentions. It was a thousand pities she could 
not find a better Ferdinand to play to. No one can fail to be 
touched by the pathos of these girlish letters. We seem to see the 
flushed face, the wet eyes, and the sad, proud smile of the young 
writer as she makes her confession to this insensible lover: ‘“ While 
I foolishly fancied you loved me (which I confess I had never any 
great reason for, more than that I wished it) there is no condition of 
life I could not have been happy in with you, so very much I liked 
you—I may say loved, since it is the last thing I’ll ever say to you. 
This is telling you sincerely my greatest weakness ; and now I 
will oblige you with a new proof of generosity—I’ll never see you 
more.” 

Poor Lady Mary was always urging upon Mr. Wortley—perhaps 
not very sincerely—that a parting between them was the “consum- 
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mation devoutly to be wished.” With a nice sense of honour she 
also offered to release him from every obligation since she must 
come portionless to his arms. For a perverse fate dogged the 
negotiations for the marriage. Proposals had been made to Lady 
Mary’s father, then Lord Dorchester, and as Mr. Wortley was rich 
and something of a farti, it might have been expected that the 
affair would have gone merrily forward. Unfortunately, however, 
Lord Dorchester had a fad on the subject of entails, and required 
that the property of which the prospective bridegroom was possessed 
should be settled on the eldest son of the marriage. As: Mr. 
Wortley, on his side, had conscientious scruples on the same subject, 
but against the practice of entailing, and an obstinacy—Lady Mary 
called it resolution—at least equal, if not superior, to that of his 
future father-in-law, matters soon came toa deadlock. The Marquis 
then declared “his grandchildren should never be beggars,” and the 
match being broken off insisted that his daughter should prepare to 
marry another suitor. 

In the eighteenth century parents made short work of the 
matrimonial preferences of disobedient daughters, and Lady Mary 
was sorely pressed. Between an inflexible father and an equally 
inflexible lover, with the wedding clothes bought and the day fixed 
for her union with the (naturally detestable) object of her father’s 
choice, what wonder if she felt herself “in so great a hurry 
of thought” that she scarcely slept one night for a whole 
month? Then, like the naval commanders of old, she landed and 
burnt her ships, in other words, sacrificed her fortune and 
incurred her father’s wrath by secretly eloping with Mr. Wortley 
in August 1712. 

If we can shut our eyes to the sordid business of the entail, 
there is a fine air of romance about the whole proceeding, and in 
accordance with the high unwritten laws that govern the destinies of 
eloping pairs Mr. Wortley and his wife should have passed the 
remainder of their lives in perfect bliss. But Fate, now and then, 
seems to our eyes like a poor artist, who spoils by clumsy workman- 
ship the most promising“|material, and so it happened that this 
husband and wife, instead of “living happily ever after,” merely 
furnished a classical instance of matrimonial unsuitability. They 
started on their voyage together with fair hopes, and probably Lady 
Mary, though she might grumble a little at Mr. Wortley’s absolutism 
—we have seen how in the affair of the entail he clung to his own 
way at all costs—would have made a very charming wife and have 
loved her husband as much/as in after years she loved her children. 
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But Mr. Wortley was as great a failure in matrimonial life as he was 
in the political world. He was at once exacting and neglectful. 
Like the famous Sir Willoughby Patterne—with whom we havea 
notion that he exhibits many traits in common—the mere thought 
of a rival was torture. In the days of their courtship he had never 
wearied of insisting that he must be first with the object of his 
choice, whether that object were Lady Mary herself or another. 
And in their early married life his great desire seems to have been 
to despatch his young wife to the depths of the country and keep 
her there out of the way of harm—or possible admirers—while he 
transacted his business in London. Lady Mary laughingly said, 
when he sent her to York at the time of Queen Anne’s death, that 
“he had that sort of passion for her which would have made her 
invisible to all but himself.” She might have submitted to his long 
absences uncomplainingly if he could have comforted her a little 
more, and perhaps criticised her a little less. “I would not have 
you do them (7.e. his London affairs) any prejudice,” she writes at 
this time, “ but a little kindness costs nothing.” And the early 
letters are full of protest against his indifference and carelessness as 
a correspondent. 

Like most dull people, Mr. Wortley seems to have been abso 
lutely correct, and to have admired correctness in others. It is 
little wonder if in him the critic was early found side by side with 
the lover. He sent his wife “ quarrelling letters ” a very few months 
after marriage, when as usual she was in the country, alone or in 
uncongenial society, feeling ill and depressed in spirits. As her 
impetuous temperament was continually landing her in embarrass- 
ments, it will be understood that Mr. Wortley had plenty of scope 
for the exercise of his peculiar talents as fault-finder. One incident, 
which seems rather a characteristic one, is recorded by Lady Mary 
during her sojourn in Turkey. She had used a Turkish cosmetic 
with the unhappy result that her face became red and swollen. “It 
remained,” she says, “in this lamentable state three days, during 
which you may be sure I passed my time very ill. I believed it 
would never be otherwise ; and, to add to my mortification, Mr. 
Wortley reproached my indiscretion without ceasing.” The husband, 
it may be remarked in passing, who takes the occasion to rub salt in 
a slight wound, may not be prepared to pour in oil and wine when 
there is a deeper hurt. 

Though in 1714 Mr. Wortley was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, his political career was cut short the 
following year by the return of Walpole, whom he had opposed, to 
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power. Nor was he more successful in diplomacy. After serving for 
a year in Constantinople as ambassador to the Porte, he received in 
1717 letters of recall. No doubt his failure was a cause of mortifica- 
tion to his wife, who on her return to London Society was able to 
compare her hesitating, scrupulous husband with men who had dash 
and initiative and were able to cut a figure in the political and 
fashionable world. It is rare that marital criticism is one-sided only, 
and the blind admiration of the pupil may give place to the clearer- 
sighted judgment of the wife. While, on the other hand, there is no 
man made sensitive by ill-success, but will mark and resent the 
change, and to judge by the bitter tone of Lady Mary’s London 
letters, her prospects of married happiness were farther off than ever. 
Indeed, from this time forth she never ceased railing against the holy 
estate in words which, for all their surface cynicism, betray a suspicion 
of underlying heart-break and bitterness. 

‘“‘ Where,” she says in a letter to her sister, “ are people matched ? 
I suppose we shall all come right in heaven as in a country dance ; 
the hands are strangely given and taken whilst they are in motion, 
at last all meet their partners when the jig is done.” ‘As for 
news,” runs a letter in a yet more cynical vein, “the last wedding is 
that of Peg Pelham, and I think I have never seen so comfortable a 
prospect of happiness ; according to all appearance she cannot fail 
of being a widow in six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has 
been so good a housewife as to line her wedding clothes with black !” 

At this stage of her career Lady Mary mocked at all things ; it is 
clear that she was by no means happy. Her brilliant powers asa 
talker, her unconventional views of the world and its ways, were not 
likely to win the trust or approval of London matrons, and her 
quarrel with Pope may have rid her of many a fair-weather friend. 
There were also money troubles with an obscure Frenchman, which 
caused her endless annoyance, and stimulated by Pope’s slanders 
the town-talk ran on her affairs. 

“This is a vile world, dear sister,” she writes to Lady Mar, “and 
I can easily comprehend that whether one is in Paris or London, one 
is stifled with a certain mixture of fool and knave, that most people 
are composed of. I would have patience with a parcel of polite rogues, 
or your downright honest fools ; but Father Adam shines through 
his whole progeny. So much for our inside ; then our outward is 
so liable to ugliness and distempers that we are perpetually plagued 
with feeling our own decays and seeing those of other people. Yet 
sixpennyworth of common-sense divided among a whole nation would 
make our lives roll away glibly enough ; but then we make laws and we 
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follow customs. By the first we cut off our own pleasures, and by 
the second we are answerable for the faults and extravagances of 
others. All these things, and five hundred more, convince me 
(as I have the most profound veneration for the Author of Nature) 
that we are here in an actual state of punishment ; I am satisfied 
I have been one of she condemned ever since I was born; and in 
submission to the divine justice I don’t at all doubt but I de- 
served it in some pre-existent state. I will still hope that I am only 
in Purgatory, and that after whining and grunting a certain number 
of years, I shall be translated to some more happy sphere, where 
virtue will be natural and custom reasonable—that is, in short, where 
common sense will reign. I grow very devout, as you see, and place 
all my hopes in the next life, being totally persuaded of the nothing- 
ness of this. Don’t you remember how miserable we were in the 
little parlour at Thoresby? We then thought marrying would put us 
at once into possession of all we wanted. Though, after all, I am 
still of opinion that it is extremely silly to submit to ill-fortune. 
One should pluck up a spirit and live upon cordials when one can 
have no other nourishment. These are my present endeavours, and 
I run about, though I have five thousand pins and needles running 
into my heart. I try to console myself with a small damsel, who is 
at present everything I like; but, alas ! she is yet in a white frock. 
At fourteen she may run away with the butler—there’s one of the 
blessed effects of great disappointments ; you are not only hurt by 
the thing present, but it cuts off all future hopes, and makes your 
very expectations melancholy. Quelle vie /” 

Vanitas vanitatum! Each century echoes the world-old cry of 
the Preacher. There was no real outlet for this woman’s super- 
abundant energy ; nothing to occupy her life but the common round 
of Society pleasures. She was compassionate, but the day for philan- 
thropy was not yet. She wrote brilliantly, but authorship was a pro- 
fession denied to women of her class, and though later she beguiled 
her time with the composition of memoirs, she destroyed them with 
her own hand. Her husband made no career in which she could 
render assistance. Even motherhood had brought her keen dis- 
appointment, for her only son was an impossible ne’er-do-well. “A 
mother,” she wrote, “ only knows a mother’s fondness. Indeed, the 
pain so overbalances the pleasure, that I believe, if it could be 
thoroughly understood, there would be no mothers at all.” 

It was in 1739 that Lady Mary separated from her husband, 
whom she never met again, and began the twenty-two years’ residence 
abroad in which she wrote so many of the letters on which her fame 
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depends. Biographers have speculated endlessly as to her reasons 
for this course, for there seems to have been no open rupture between 
them, and she continued to write to and of him with surface friend- 
liness, if without much cordiality. It is possible that for many years 
the necessity of providing a joint home for their daughter had been 
the sole tie between them, and that when, in spite of her mother’s 
warnings of the pitfalls which encompass the married state, the young 
lady ventured on the perilous step of accepting Lord Bute, this last 
tie between the parents was severed. Three years later Lady Mary 
made use of her freedom to leave a society of which she was weary, 
and a husband for whom her affection was dead. She wandered 
about Italy and France, and like many lonely people on whom family 
life exercises no salutary control, contracted many eccentric habits. 
The letters of this period, however, show her at her best—wise, witty, 
observant, full of love for her daughter, solicitude for her grand- 
children, while at the last there seems to have come to her something 
of the quiescence of old age. She survived her husband only a few 
months, dying in England shortly after her return in 1762. It is 
easy to speak harm of her, but it is pleasanter far to speak good, for 
she is one of the most real and delightful women of the eighteenth 
century. And after all, who are we that we should declare that 
those who tarry longest in the Valley of Humiliation never reach the 


Land of Beulah ? 
MARY DORMER HARRIS. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF FAIR 
ROSA MOND. 


HERE are many incidents in the history of England which 
have been so much embellished by the pens of writers of 
romance as to lose nearly all vestiges of their original appearance, 
with the result that they have lived to be regarded as mere 
pretty legends, practically devoid of all historical foundation. Cf 
these the story of Fair Rosamond is an example. In her case, 
too, it has been so difficult to discover where fact ceases and fiction 
begins that the romance of her career has, generally speaking, been 
classed, at length, with such school-tales as King Alfred and the 
Cakes, Cnut and the Waves, Coeur-de-Lion and Blondel, Essex and 
Elizabeth’s Ring, and so forth. Yet Fair Rosamond is to be recog- 
nised as a genuine historical personage, the “inamorata” of a great 
King, and the mother of a distinguished nobleman. I have, there- 
fore, thought it worth while to trace the strange story of the life and 
death of this beautiful lady, in praise of whom the fine old ballad 
sings :— 
When as King Henry rulde this land, 
The second of that name, 


Besides the queene, he dearly lovde, 
A fair and comely dame. 


Rosamond the Fair was a daughter of Walter de Clifford, a 
Baron having estates in the counties of Hereford, Oxford, and 
Berkshire, who had, by his wife Margaret, daughter of Ralph de 
Toeni, five other children, three of whom were sons. The exact 
date of Rosamond’s birth has not been ascertained, but she must 
have been born between the years 1142 and 1146, although several 
writers have assigned earlier dates, which, to my mind, appear im- 
probable in the extreme. Her childhood was spent near Oxford, 
where her parents had an estate, and she was educated in the recently 
established Benedictine nunnery at Godstow, of which King Stephen 
had laid the foundation-stone. Of her childhood’s years there is 
little to be noticed beyond the fact that, as she grew older, the fame 
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of her remarkable beauty became noised far and wide, until it 
apparently reached, in due course of time, the ears of Stephen’s 
successor, King Henry II. 

The first real difficulty, which presents itself to a writer desirous 
of framing a reliable history of Rosamond’s career, begins with the 
conflicting evidence existing as to the precise period when Henry 
Fitz Empress first saw her. According to some authorities, Henry 
met Rosamond in 1149 (before he came to the throne), and pro- 
mised to marry her, and, although he failed to carry out his contract, 
continued, nevertheless, to look upon her as his wife in the sight 
of God. ‘ You,” said he on one important occasion to William 
Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, “‘ are my true son; all the others” 
(those by Queen Eleanor) “are illegitimate.” But that Henry knew 
Rosamond intimately before his accession is hardly probable, unless 
the date of her birth is to be fixed at considerably prior to 1140, 
and he himself was only sixteen years old when he visited England 
in 1149. Other accounts, indeed, place the period of Henry’s 
initial friendship with her as late as from 1170-1173, which, if 
correct, as she was dead in 1177, fail to show that her cohabitation 
with the King lasted for so long as has been generally imagined ; 
whilst, if the unlikely theory that she was born before 1140 be 
accepted, she must have been over thirty-three years of age when 
Henry first courted her. But that Rosamond had been brought to 
the King’s notice before 1173 must surely have been the case, for in 
those days, when ladies were married so young, it is improbable that 
she should have remained neglected until getting on for thirty years 
of age or more, before the fame of her charms attracted the attention 
of the monarch, who had ascended the throne in 1154. Moreover, 
as it is practically admitted on all sides that by 1173, a period 
referred to by Giraldus Cambrensis, she was known publicly as the 
King’s mistress, and as the special object of Queen Eleanor’s 
jealousy and hatred, we may take it for granted, I submit, that 
she had attained the highest place in the royal regard prior to 
1170. 

Soon after becoming King Henry’s mistress Rosamond went to 
reside at Woodstock, at the Crown manor, where, the legends tell us, 
he built for her use the extraordinary bower, approached through 
the puzzling maze, which has taken such a strong and romantic 
hold upon the popular imagination. Of this retreat Speed explains 
that 


To hide her from his Junoes eye, hee built (as our historians report) an intri- 
cate Labyrinth at Woodstocke, and therein bestowed this his pearle of esteeme, 
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unto whose closet (for the inexplicate windings) none could approach but the 
King himself, or such as he instructed. Notwithstanding, his jealous Queene 
Eleanor, by a clew of silke, fallen from Rosamond’s lap, as she sat to take ayre, 
and suddenly fleeing from the sight of the searcher, the end of her silke fastened 
to her foot, and the clew still unwinding remained behinde: which the Queene 
followed, till she found what she sought, and upon Rosamond so vented her 
spleen as the lady lived not long after. 


Other wonderful tales are told of how “the furious Queen” 
gained access to the bower where Rosamond resided. It was only 
after a battle, one or two of the legends relate, between the Queen’s 
followers and Rosamond’s retainers, in which the latter were killed, 
that the “ Rose of the World” fell into Eleanor’s power. Henry 
himself, we are also informed, was the real cause of his lady’s ruin, for 
he unconsciously brought away from her presence a skein of silk 
tangled round his foot, and before he broke it off, or it had come to 
its end, lay along the recesses of the maze to point out to the Queen 
the secret of its entrance ; and Stow relates that 


This house after some was named Labyrinthus, or Deedalus worke, which was 
wrought like unto a knot in a garden called a maze. 


There can be little doubt that the whole story of this wonderful 
bower and maze has become extremely exaggerated in repetition. 
Many of these fables have originated from a misconception of 
the meaning of the word “bower,” implying, in this case, a house 
having perhaps a secret room or rooms, and probably some under- 
ground cellars or apartments. This particular bower, as a matter of 
fact, is understood to have contained “ vaults underground,” “arched 
and walled with brick or stone.” Although we may regard the several 
accounts concerning Eleanor’s preliminary difficulties and delay in pro- 
curing a passage through the maze as little better than fiction, it need 
not be doubted that the Queen did have a stormy interview with 
Rosamond at Woodstock, but during, in great probability, the King’s 
absence abroad. That Eleanor actually killed her rival at this inter- 
view, as the popular tradition has it, there is no proof. Of this sen- 
sational story, too, there are many versions. The Queen stabbed her 
with a dagger ; the Queen poisoned her with a cup of wine; the 
Queen bled her slowly to death in a hot bath ; the Queen upbraided 
her so furiously as to bring upon Rosamond premature and fatal 
confinement—such are the principal versions of this tragic tale. 

Unfortunately, research has failed to establish whether Rosamond 
died at Woodstock, or at Godstow, her old home, where she was 
buried, and whither, one tradition states, she retired, after meeting 
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Eleanor, to take the veil. Certain it is, however, that she died in 
1177, and (as the ballad has it) 
Her body then they did entombe, 
When life was fled away, 


At Godstowe, neare to Oxford towne, 
As may be seen this day. 


Her tomb at Godstow was erected in the body of the chapel, 
close to the high altar. Curiously enough, it was first treated 
almost as if it were the shrine of a saint. The utmost respect was 
paid to it, lights burned around it, elaborate carvings adorned it, 
prayers were said over it, costly hangings enveloped it. But, alas! 
this glory did not endure for long. St. Hugh, the illustrious Bishop 
of Lincoln (in which diocese Oxford then was), visiting the convent 
in 1191, expressed himself horrified that such veneration should be 
paid by virgins to the tomb of one so fair, but yet so frail, as Rosa- 
mond ; and he ordered that the shrine should be destroyed, and her 
remains interred outside the church. According to his orders, the 
tomb was destroyed, but the nuns deposited the remains in a new 
grave within the chapter-house, where it was found and mutilated at 
the dissolution of the religious houses by Henry VIII. On the tomb 
was inscribed the epitaph, which has become famous :— 


Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda : 
Non redolet, sed olet, quze redolere solet. 


When the “ Rose’s” tomb was opened, says Leland, “a very 
sweet smell came out of it ”—a happy contradiction of the meaning 
implied by the second line of the couplet. 

The Godstow convent, after Rosamond’s death, was endowed by 
her father, Walter de Clifford, in memoriam “pro animabus uxoris 
mez Margarete Clifford et nostre filize Rosamund,” a record 
which proves that her Christian name was Rosamond, and not Jane, 
as was asserted by John Dryden. Not only this, but the nunnery 
actually received benefits at the impious hands of one who was cer- 
tainly not wont to lavish his money on the endowinent of monasteries 
—King John. 

Henry II. is understood to have had two sons by Rosamond 
Clifford, namely, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Archbishop of York, who was present at his father’s 
desolate death-bed. Both these men seem to have been sons of 
Henry, but it is doubtful whether both were sons of Rosamond. In 
fact, unless Rosamond was born at a very much earlier date than I 
have recorded, Geoffrey, who has usually been treated by historians 
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as the younger of the pair, could not have been Rosamond’s offspring, 
for he was born, says a manuscript in the Cotton collection, in 1158, 
while Giraldus Cambrensis puts his birth back to 1153. He seems 
to have been the son of Henry by another mistress. William of the 
Long Sword was, in all probability, Rosamond’s issue, for he appears 
ever to have been recognised as such by both the King and Court. 

The strange story of Fair Rosamond’s romantic career, pathetic 
and interesting as it is, must also be regarded as claiming a greater 
measure of historical importance than has hitherto been assigned to 
it, for it affords a clue, in part, to the origin of the terrible disputes 
which raged between Henry and his Queen. We may, indeed, 
reasonably conjecture that the King would have been by no means 
unwilling to marry Rosamond Clifford, and that he even took pains 
to discover if he could do so ; for there existed some doubt as to the 
ecclesiastical legality of his marriage with Eleanor, a divorcée who 
had proved notoriously unfaithful to her first husband. That the 
stately woman whom he maintained at Woodstock, and whose peer- 
less beauty was the pride and gossip of the land, was the idol of his 
heart, the veritable Queen of England in his own eyes, and the only 
human being whom the great Angevin really loved, there can be little 
or no reasonable doubt. 

On Fair Rosamond’s shrine at Godstow is reported to have been 
carved the figure of a cup, which has been taken as a symbol to 
explain the cause of her death—by poison at the hands of Eleanor. 
But this interpretation is rather delusive, for the cup is more likely to 
have been intended to represent a chalice than a “poisoned bowl.” 
The sweet odour which came forth from her tomb, when it was 
opened in the sixteenth century, affords proof of how tenderly the 
body was embalmed, or the interior perfumed. Had the tomb been 
opened in an earlier age, and had the corpse been that of a woman 
who had led a more ascetic life, the sweet smell would doubtless 
have been treated as proving that the deceased must have been a 
saint. But, although Fair Rosamond has not been canonised, she is, 
nevertheless, credited with having wrought a “ miracle,” for on her 
death-bed she prophesied that if her soul should, as she expected, be 
admitted into Heaven, a certain tree outside the chapel walls would, 
thereupon, be changed into stone. Soon after her decease the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, and the tree became petrified, to the wonder and 
edification of the nunnery and the entire neighbourhood ! 

The tragic history of Fair Rosamond has often been related, 
according to its most romantic version, in poetry. An old ballad, 
from which I have already quoted, first published apparently in 1617, 
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and included in Bishop Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,” expatiates in the following high terms on her rare beauty, 
which led the King to build the bower for her protection against 
Queen Eleanor’s hatred and anger :— 


Most peerlesse was her beautye founde, 
Her favour and her face ; 

A sweeter creature in this worlde 
Could never prince embrace. 


Her crisped locks like threads of gold 
Appear’d to each man’s sight ; 

Her sparkling eyes, like Orient pearles, 
Did cast a heavenlye light. 


The blood within her crystal cheekes 
Did such a colour drive, 

As though the lilye and the rose 
For mastership did strive. 


Yea Rosamonde, fair Rosamonde, 
Her name was called so, 

To whom our queene, dame Ellinor, 
Was known a deadly foe. 


The King therefore, for her defence, 
Against the furious Queene, 

At Woodstocke builded such a bower 
The like was never seene. 


Most curiously that bower was built 
Of stone and timber strong, 

An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this door belong : 


And they so cunningly contriv’d 
With turnings round about, 

That none but with a clue of thread 
Could enter in or out. 


PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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PHANTOM PUPPETS OF THE 
STAGE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


LLUSIONS are perhaps the most real things in life, and imagina- 
tion is probably the source of almost the highest delight to 
which mortals can attain. How dear it is to fond fancy to try to 
summon up the apparitions, the phantom images of great men, of 
high deeds, and of glorious times! No man that we would, if we 
could, recall is greater or dearer to us than our own Shakespeare, no 
times are more glorious than the Reformation days of Elizabeth, and 
no events are of subtler interest than those which are connected 
with the stages on which Shakespeare played, for which he wrote ; 
and few men have greater charm for our imagination than the 
players who acted with and for “the crown o’ the world.” Most of 
the men whom in the present little essay we shall endeavour to get a 
glimpse of had seen and known Shakespeare, had spoken with him, 
had stood close to him, had seen his eyes and heard his voice, had 
sometimes acted with him ; had, in some cases, been intimate with 
him, had listened to his eloquent talk, and had wondered at his 
inscrutable smile. The readers of an attempt like the present must 
have imaginations that can piece forth much imperfection, and can 
realise across the shadows of the years a fantasy of the days of the 
greatest drama the world has yet seen, and of the loftiest imagination 
and intellect that God has ever entrusted to one mortal man. 
We must let our thoughts occupy themselves with the stage which 
Shakespeare trod, with the theatres for which he created, and in 
which his plays were first performed. 

When we turn our thoughts to that dark backward and abysm of 
time, imagination finds many--not too many—helps from various 
sources. We know well the exterior appearance, we know some- 
thing of the internal arrangements of those theatres, in Southwark 
and Shoreditch, in and for which Shakespeare worked. We know 
the space set apart for the “groundlings” ; we know the “rooms,” 
which now we call “‘ boxes ” ; we can see the rush-covered stage, and 
can hear the blast of the horn which announced the beginning of a 
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performance. Happily, we still possess, and can read, all Shake- 
speare’s plays; and, although much has been lost, we yet retain 
many of the great works of his contemporaries. We can con- 
template some of the most distinctive characteristics of the stage of 
that olden day. We know that there were no actresses, that scenery 
was wanting, that costume was much neglected, and that the chief 
object of the players and managers was to excite the imaginations 
and move the emotions or stir the humour of spectators. We have 
“first nights” now, and plenty of them ; but then they had first 
nights of ‘“ Hamlet,” “Othello,” ‘King Lear,” “ Macbeth.” Then, 
as now, companies went on tour, but they had at that time little 
trouble in transporting scenery. Fancy Shakespeare, as the Ghost, 
waiting for his cue on the first night of his own “ Hamlet,” he well 
knowing how great his tragedy was, relying fully upon Burbage to 
act fitly his own Prince. Fancy rehearsals of his own plays, Shake- 
speare acting as stage manager, and explaining his meaning to the 
actors ; and fancy his feeling when the curtain fell upon an assured 
success. 

There would be conferences between Shakespeare and Burbage 
as to the rendering of particular passages, and there must have been 
minute directions to the young men and boys who acted women. 
Fancy audiences transported by the cunning of the scene—they then 
never found a noble play too lengthy, and prepared to feel the 
heroic, the poetical, the ideal in lofty drama. The young nobles 
and gallants arrive on horseback, boats carry spectators across the 
Thames to Bankside, and men—except those who fought for half- 
bitten apples—took the drama seriously, and were in sympathy with 
the noblest dramatists. Shakespeare himself lodged near the Bear 
Garden in Bankside, but no trace is left of the room in which he 
wrote and thought somuch. The house has wholly vanished. Still, 
we can picture to ourselves the greatest poet passing between the 
theatre and his lodging ; and we must regret deeply to find no image 
of the room in which he wrote, “ To be, or not to be,” and so many 
other immortal things. Gradually, as our fancies become possessed 
by the memorials and suggestions of the time, the imagination 
sublimes into a condition in which we are able somewhat to realise 
the stage, the time, the life, of our Shakespeare and of the theatres 
for which he worked. 

We cannot hope for the help of Prospero’s magic wand, but we 
may yet essay an effort to raise some vision—even if faint and 
indistinct—of the stage on which our puppets, including the great 
Burbage and his company of comedians, lived and moved and had 
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their dramatic being in the spacious times of great Elizabeth ; and 
for our purpose we may select that memorable Globe Theatre which 
is specially dear to fancy. Our vision of these performances of the 
old time, long ago, must be shadowy and incomplete, but they may 
yet suggest pictures and stir imagination. 

“ Versuch’ ich wohl euch diesmal fest zu hg ten.” The schwankende 
Gestalten, the wavering or floating forms, are dim, and appear 
tremblingly and uncertainly. 

These, our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits, and are 
melted into air, into thin air; but we may get a glimpse or receive 
some impression of their airy shapes. Let us try. 

The next point is a side issue, but yet is worth a thought. When 
we read, “To be, or not to be,” we cannot resist a conviction 
that Shakespeare must have smoked, and Walter Raleigh, if he 
could do it, might be able to give interesting evidence on this deli- 
cate question, which must be left to a devout imagination; but 
imputation and strong circumstance lead directly to the door of 
truth, and give us certainty where internal evidence can be the only 
proof. 

We saunter towards the Globe. Remember that we are in full, 
broad daylight, and that evening performances are quite unknown. 
The nobles and young gallants arrive on horseback, and the rest of 
the audience comes on foot. The first coach known in England 
was used by the Queen in 1588; later, in Shakespeare’s time, a few 
hackney carriages excited wonder and admiration, but a coach was 
then as “rare as an elephant.” Hark! three soundings of the 
trumpet, and the play is about to begin. The “rooms” (boxes) are 
full ; the pit, divided from the stage by palings, is crowded ; the 
stage is strewn with rushes, and also, sometimes, with gallants seated 
on it. Light is provided by candle cressets, depending from above, 
and throwing the light downwards. There is music between the acts. 
Some eight or ten musicians perform on cornets, hautboys, lutes, 
viols, recorders. We know the very music played between the acts 
of “ Romeo and Juliet.” And then the audiences that congregated 
to see a play of Shakespeare! They were in earnest, were sympa- 
theti:, did not think great dramas too long ; they were capable of 
rising to the heroic in great art—to that heroic for which blank verse 
is the natural language—and could uplift themselves the height of 
the great argument. And what have we to see? With a figure and 
a face which fully express Ophelia’s description ; with grace, fire, 
poetry, Burbage is there as Hamlet, and is thinking aloud the great 
soliloquy. He has not heard it before, has not learnt it, but 
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thought follows thought, and image succeeds image, as he feels and 
delivers thoughts almost beyond the reaches of our souls, and he 
thinks rather than merely acts. It may be that he regards with 
religious awe the buried majesty of Denmark, which Shakespeare is 
enacting. Burbage dresses Hamlet as he should be dressed, that is, 
in the costume of a young prince of Elizabeth’s day, for Shake- 
speare’s play is an Elizabethan drama. The half-pagan savagery of 
the times recorded by the chronicler, in which “ Amlett got drunk 
and set fire to the palace,” is disregarded by the dramatist, who gives 
Hamlet the noblest and the loftiest religious thoughts, and also a 
rapier and a dagger, weapons unknown to SaxoGrammaticus. Or it 
may be that we see the same inspired Burbage, hoarse with the 
frenzy of desperation and despair, calling for “a horse, a horse.” 
Othello is the greatest tragic part ever written, and Burbage, with 
his voice and eyes—eyes that melted in love or that kindled in war 
—lives every nuance of passion and of feeling that can be attributed 
by even Shakespeare to the noble Moor fallen in the practice of a 
cursed slave. Move to the Boar in Eastchepe, with Lowin as 
Falstaff, and Burbage as the wild young Prince, who was to give up 
evil communications and bad associates, and to rise to the hero of 
Agincourt. 

The pert and nimble spirit of mirth shines through the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Of the two actors who first played Benedick 
and Beatrice which was the better ?—cavalier or lady? But, as we 
think what we might have seen, had we had the good fortune to 
visit the Globe Theatre in those sovereign days, the line stretches 
out to the crack of doom, and each of the many ghostly players that 
now revisit for us the cressets of the playhouse bears a glass which 
shows us many more. But our ideal pageant vanishes and fades 
away as did the witches, and universal darkness buries all. 

One question will suggest itself, and to ¢hat question we can get 
no answer. Was the young fellow who first tried to embody Imogen 
quite overwhelmed by the task of personating the crown and flower 
of royal womanhood? There are other questions, but to them, too, 
we could get no answers ; nevertheless the questions that surge up 
in our minds suggest new facets of the infinite subject and the 
inexhaustible problem. Here we will pause. Not getting too much 
help to our thought, we may yet be very grateful for the hints that 
we can get. 

John Shaxpur and Mary Arden—what a lovely name is that of 
the poet’s mother !—were not, so far as we know or can judge, 
persons of any distinctive mark or of special mental endowments ; 
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but yet their qualities, such as they may have been, were sufficient, 
when the couple were united, to give birth to the greatest man of all 
time. Of the boyhood of Shakespeare we know nothing, except that 
he attended the Edward VI. Grammar School at Stratford ; and we 
find that he was withdrawn from school at the age of thirteen, when 
he was wanted to assist his father. After thirteen no more schooling 
for the future poet, though his own impulses, and circumstances of 
which he could take full advantage, continued to educate him, to 
educe from his rare gifts all their latent powers, until the very end. 
In 1582, when he had attained the age of eighteen and a half, he 
married Anne Hathaway, who was by eight years his senior, and 
his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Hall, was born six months after the 
marriage of her parents. We have no very clear idea of the causes 
which drove the glorious lad to leave Stratford and to migrate to 
London, in which city he arrived in 1586. Of details we know 
nothing, but, for some unexplained reason, he seems at once to have 
sought employment of some sort inthe theatre. This step may have 
been mere accident or circumstance guided by unseen powers, since 
it is hard to believe that the young exile could then have had any 
premonition of his own transcendent dramatic genius, or any con- 
viction of his own future career in connection with the playhouse. 

When Shakespeare arrived in London there were two theatres 
only, the Theatre and the Curtain, both situated in the Shoreditch 
region. ‘The proprietor and manager of these two playhouses was 
James Burbage, an enterprising man, who had been a joiner, who 
had also been.a player, and who would seem to have been the 
Frohmann of his day. To this theatrical speculator Shakespeare 
must have addressed himself in his early time in London ; and we 
may infer that the future dramatist found some employment from 
James Burbage, who may have been shrewd enough to discern the 
many-sided gifts and talents of the Warwickshire youngster. The 
name of the manager was variously written as Burbage, Burbadge, 
Burbridge, Burbidge, and his great distinction is perhaps the fact 
that he was the father of Richard Burbage, t:.e great actor, so closely 
allied with Shakespeare in life and art. James Burbage’s two theatres 
did not enjoy the best reputation, and were indeed tainted with 
rowdiness and with loose practices. In 1599 Richard Burbage 
demolished the Theatre, and erected in its stead the Globe Theatre 
on Bankside. The Rose appears to have been built in 1592, and 
the Blackfriars in 1596. There was a Fortune Theatre in Cripple- 
gate, and also a Swan at Bankside. 

Shakespeare may have had most intimate friends, of whom we 
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find no record. Such possible friends may have been endeared to 
him by many fine qualities, which he would well know how to value, 
but were yet not men of mark in any pursuit, or men who have lived 
in the after-memory of man. The men that we know of as his friends 
were chiefly connected with the drama, as authors or as actors. 
Among the dramatists Ben Jonson occupies the first place, and 
among the actors we may reckon John Heminge, Henry Condell, 
Augustine Phillips, and Richard Burbage. To Heminge and Condell 
we owe the folio of 1623, the first authorised and collected edition 
of all Shakespeare’s plays, and one of the most valuable books in the 
world. The comedies, histories, and tragedies were then published 
according to the “ true originall copies” ; the work was dedicated to 
the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Montgomery, and both these 
“singular good lords” are said to have “ prosequuted” both the 
plays and their “authour, living,” with much favour. Pembroke and 
Montgomery may have ranked with Southampton and Rutland as 
noble friends of the great poet. The object of the editors was, they 
tell us, “‘ onely to keepe the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive” ; and they have, they declare, no “ambition either of selfe- 
profit or fame.” ‘It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to have 
bene wished, that the author himselfe had liv’d to have set forth and 
overseen his owne writings ;” and on this point we agree heartily 
with John Heminge and Henry Condell ; indeed, it must ever 
remain matter of wonder that Shakespeare showed so little care for 
proper publication of his own works. His editors speak indignantly 
of divers “ stolne and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors that expos’d them” ; 
but it must ever be borne in mind, specially in connection with the 
quartos, that in Shakespeare’s day playwrights sold their plays out- 
right to the proprietors of theatres ; that they retained no copyright, 
and had no legal interest in their works after the sale of a play toa 
company of players. The theatres objected to the publication of 
plays ; and, however indignant Shakespeare may have been at the 
dishonest and erroneous quartos, he had no power to control them 
or to obtain a legal remedy. Let us return to the friends who 
would seem to have been the soul’s election of the player-poet. 
Heminge was one of his legatees, and the relations between Shake- 
speare and Burbage must have been very close indeed. What 
actor has ever had such glorious advantages as had Richard 
Burbage? Let us consider a list of the parts that he is known to 
have acted, he being nearly always the original representative of the 
loftiest characters in the drama’s greatest day. So many of the 
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Elizabethan plays have perished that it is impossible to give a 
perfect list of all the parts played by this most favoured and most 
gifted actor ; but we can present a glorious catalogue of those parts 
which, as can be proved, the English Roscius enacted. To read the 
following list is like reading a poem; it is sonorous and full of sug- 
gestion. Burbage is known to have played Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth, Romeo, Shylock, Richard III., Coriolanus, Brutus, 
Henry V., Prince Henry, Pericles, Kitely (in that Spanish tragedy 
of “‘Kyd” (?), a play that Coleridge esteemed so highly that he sug- 
gests passages in it might have been written by Shakespeare himself), 
Ferdinand (in that strong gloomy “Duchess of Malfy ”), Sejanus, 
Edward II. (of Marlowe), Philaster, Malevole (in Marston’s “ Malcon- 
tent ”), Brachiano (in “ White Devil ”), Paris (in Massinger’s “Roman 
Actor”), Matthias (in his “ Picture”), Mosca (in “Volpono ”). 

As regards dates, Shylock was acted in 1593, Richard III. in 
1594, Prince Henry in 1595, Romeo in 1596, Henry V. in 1599, 
Brutus in 1601, Hamlet in 1602, Othello in 1605, Lear in 1605, 
Macbeth in 1606, Coriolanus in 1610, and he must have enacted 
many other parts that cannot now be identified. We know some- 
thing about the parts that the great actor personated ; and next comes 
the question—how did Burbage act? 

Fortunately, we are not without evidence on this interesting 
point. I shall first present an elegy, written on the occasion of the 
funeral of the great tragedian. I have omitted certain passages, but 
what remains is long. The merit of the elegy as poetry may not be 
very great, but the value of the tribute is great, because it comprises 
both criticism, description, and evidence. The elegy is copied from 
a manuscript formerly in the possession of the late Mr. Heber. The 
writer has not been identified. 

THE ELEGY. 


Some skilful limner help me! If not so, 
Some sad tragedian to express my woe ! 
Alas ! he’s gone, that could the best both limn 
And act my grief; and ’tis for only him 
That I invoke this strange assistance to it, 
And on this point invoke himself to do it. 
For none but Tully Tully’s praise can tell, 
And no man act a grief, or act so well— 
He’s gone, and with him what a world are dead ! 
Friends, every one, and what a blank instead ! 
Take him for all in all, he was a man 
Not to be matched, and no age ever can. 
No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 
Shall cry ‘* Revenge i” for his dear father’s death. 
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Poor Romeo never mote shall tears beget 

For Juliet’s love and cruel Capulet ; 

Harry shall not be seen as King or Prince— 
They died with thee, dear Dick (and not long since), 
Not to revive again ; and Jeronimo 

Shall cease to mourn his son Horatio : 

They cannot call thee from thy naked bed 

By horrid outcry ; and Antonio’s dead. 

Edward shall lack a representative ; 

And Crookbac!:, as befits, shall cease to live. 
Tyrant Macbeth, with unwash’d, bloody hand, 
We vainly now may hope to understand. 

Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be dumb, 
For ne’er thy like upon the stage shall come, 
To charm the faculty of ears and eyes, 

Unless we could command the dead to rise. 
Vindex is gone, and what a loss was he! 
Frankford, Brachiano, and Malevole, 
Heart-broke Philaster, and Amintas too 

Are lost for ever; with the red-hair’d Jew, 
Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh, 
By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh. 
What a wide world was in that little space, 
Thyself a world—the globe thy fittest place ! 
Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 
Might throughly from thy face be understood ; 
And his whole action he could change with ease 
From ancient Lear to youthful Pericles. 

But let me not forget one chiefest part 

Wherein, beyond the rest, he mov’d the heart ; 
The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 
Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave, 

Then slew himself upon the bloody bed : 

All these and many more are with him dead. 
Hereafter must our poets cease to write. 

Since thou art gone, dear Dick, a tragic night 
Will wrap our black-hung stage ; he made a poet, 
And those who yet remain full surely know it. 
For, having Burbage to give forth each line, 

It fill’d their brain with fury more divine. 

Oft have I seen him leap into the grave, 
Suiting the person, which he seem’d to have, 
Of a mad lover, with so true an eye 

That there I would have sworn he meant to die. 
Oft have I seen him play his part in jest 

So lively, that spectators, and the rest 

Of his sad crew, whilst he but seem’d to bleed, 
Amazed thought even then he died indeed. 

O! let me not be checked, and I shall swear, 
Even yet, it is a false report I hear, 
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And think that he that did so truly feign 
Is stil! but dead in jest, to live again. 


England’s great Roscius ! for what Roscius 
Was unto Rome that Burbage was to us ! 
How did his speech become him, and his pace 
Suit with his speech, and every action grace 
Them both alike, whilst not a word did fall 
Without just weight to ballast it withal ! 


Poets, whose glory whilome ’twas to hear 

Your lines so well express’d, henceforth forbear 
And write no more ; or if you do, let ’t be 

In comic scenes, since tragic parts you see 

Die all with him; nay, rather shut your eyes, 
And henceforth write nought else but tragedies, 
Or dirges and sad elegies, or those 

Mournful laments that not accord with prose. 


And you, his sad companions, to whom Lent 
Becomes more Lenten by this accident, 
Henceforth your waving flag no more hang out. 
Play now no more at all. When round about 
We look, and miss the atlas of your sphere, 
What comfort have we, think you, to be there? 


On him be laid some soft but lasting stone, 

With this short epitaph endors’d thereon, 

That every eye may read, and reading weep — 

*T1s ENGLAND’s Roscius, BURBAGE, THAT I KEEP. 


One other mourner, who also expresses himself in verse, says :— 


The deaths of men who act our Queens and Kings, 
Are now inore mourn’d than are the real things. 


And there are more praises of Burbage. For instance :— 


This man, both now, as many men can tell, 
Ended his part, and he hath acted well. 
The play now ended, think his grave to be 
The retiring house of his sad tragedy ; 
Where to give his fame be not afraid : 

Here lies the best tragedian ever played. 


Take another “ praise,” which recounts of our Burbage :— 


Who did appear so gracefully on the stage ; 
He was the admir’d example of his age, 

And so observed all your dramatic laws 

He ne’er went off the stage but with applause 
Who his spectators and his auditors 

Led in such silent chains of eyes and ears, 
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As none, whilst he on stage his part did play, 
Had power to speak, or look another way ; 
Who a delightful Proteus was, and could 
Transform himself into what shape he would ; 
And of an excellent orator had all 

In voice and gesture we delightful call ; 

Who was the soul o’ the stage ; and we may say 
’*T was only he gave life into a play, 

Which was but dead, as ’twas by author writ, 
Till he by action animated it ; 

And finally he|did on the stage appear 

Beauty to the eye and music to the ear. 

Sir Richard Baker, who died in 1645, assures us that “ Richard 
Burbage and Edward Alleyn were two such actors as no age must 
ever look to see the like.” Alleyn was born in 1566. It is a little 
surprising to find that Burbage does not seem to have played “Sir 
Giles Overreach” ; but it may well be that the evidence has simply 
been lost or overlooked. The fact that Burbage played “ Shylock ” 
seems to prove that the character, in Shakespeare’s day, and under 
his influence, was not regarded as a low-comedy part. The elegy 
mentions that the Roscius was of ‘small stature,” perhaps about 
the size of Garrick. That he must have been fine of figure and 
full of grace is proved by the fact that he played Hamlet and 
Romeo to Shakespeare’s satisfaction. He had the eye of an 
ideal actor, the magic gift of expression, the power of passion, the 
moving spirit of pathos, and it seems clear that, the wonder of his 
age—and such a dramatic age !—he had been endowed with every 
good and perfect gift which could qualify an actor to be the first and 
greatest representative of Shakespeare’s noblest, grandest, most 
ideal characters. His Richard III. remained one of his greatest and 
most terrible parts. 

It is remarkable that none of the many young men and youths 
who, in Shakespeare’s day, played his heroines have won any 
reputation or made any mark in parts like, say, Juliet, Imogen, 
Rosalind, Lady Macbeth. ‘Those male actors of female parts began 
with them in their youth, and then mostly ripened, in advancing 
years, into male characters. One reason why Shakespeare so often 
allows ladies to masquerade in male attire may be that male per- 
formers of female characters were much more at their ease in doublet 
and hose than in farthingale or gown. We know something of 
several of these male representatives of heroines, and we do not find 
Criticisms of their performances or praise of their efforts. We owe 
actresses to the Restoration ; but this great stage improvement was 
due as much to laxity of manners as to any art consideration. 
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Shakespeare must often have deplored the want of women to present 
women on the stage. Our great tragedian, Richard Burbage, died 
March 13, 1618-19, and was buried at St. Leonard’s Church, in 
Shoreditch. His loss to the stage was almost irreparable, but his 
death left open many of his great parts to Joseph Taylor and to 
Nathaniel Field. Taylor, who had probably been the first Iago to 
Burbage’s Othello, succeeded Burbage in the character of Hamlet, 
while Field took over the great tragic part of Othello. This division 
of characters indicates the different powers of the two actors for 
whom Burbage made room. Burbage was most admired in Hamlet, 
Othello, Richard III. ; but the latter terrible part seems to have 
been left in abeyance for some time after his death. 

John Lowin, a comedian of mark, made a great success in 
Henry VIII. ; and when Betterton revived the play he did not play 
Wolsey, but acted Henry VIII., having been taught by D’Avenant 
how Lowin had rendered the King in the day of Shakespeare, 
D’Avenant had also seen Taylor in Hamlet. 

The list is a long one, but it seems worth while to record the 
names, and some particulars (so far as we can ascertain them) of the 
players who were comrades certainly, friends probably, of Shake- 
speare. The principal actors in his plays were Richard Burbage, 
Joseph Taylor, Nathaniel Field, John Heminge, Henry Condell, 
Augustine Phillips, Samuel Gilborne, Robert Arnim, Robert Wilson, 
William Ostler, William Kempe, Thomas Poope, George Bryan, 
William Slye, Richard Cowley, John Lowin, Samuel Crosse, 
Alexander Cooke, John Underwood, Nicholas Tooley, William 
Ecclestone, Robert Benfield, Robert Goughe, Richard Robinson, 
John Schanke, John Rice. At that time one actor often played two 
or three minor parts in a piece; and in the folio we find the name 
of the players given instead of the name of the part played. For 
instance, instead of saying ‘‘ enter Dogberry,” we find “enter Kempe.” 
It is to be remarked that the three rulers Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles never attended a public performance in a theatre; they 
summoned the players to act before them in palaces or halls. The 
royal patent “‘to Her Majesty’s poor players” is granted to James 
Burbage, Richard Burbage, John Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert 
Wilson, John Taylor, Anth. Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, 
Augustine Phillips, Nicholas Towley, William Shakspeare ; and we 
may be able to get a glimpse of some of the men enumerated in our 
lists. 

Burbage had created permanent types of all the greatest parts, 
and he had fixed a model from which none of the actors who suc- 
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ceeded him could, or cared to, greatly depart. No actor could play a 
Burbage part without being compared with the mighty originator of 
it. The stamp of such genius is not easily erased or blurred. Burbage 
must surely have acted Posthumus and Antony, and it is a pity 
that we do not find records of his performances of such parts. 

Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in his Humour” is the play which 
Shakespeare induced the theatre to accept, though, considering the 
part for which he was cast, he could not have favoured the work 
out of mere actor’s vanity. The first cast of this comedy is in- 
teresting, partly because it comprises so many of our friends. Here 
it is :— 


Knowell : : : . William Shakespeare. 
Kitely . : . ‘ . Richard Burbage. 
Brayne-Worm : ; . Aug. Phillips. 
Downe-Wright. : . John Heminge. 
Captain Bobadil . ‘ . Henry Condell. 
Justice Clement . ‘ . Tho. Pope. 

Stephen. ‘ ; ; . Will. Kempe. 
Matthew . . .  . Will. Slye. 

Dame Kitely . ‘ , . Chr. Beeston. 

Tib ; , Joh. Duke. 


Condell must have been a very fine comedian, or he would not 
have been entrusted with such a part as Bobadil. Thomas Pope 
was also an actor of some eminence ; and Will. Slye was the stand- 
ing Osric of the theatre. William Kempe, who succeeded Richard 
Tarlton (died 1588) as leading low comedian, was the original 
Dogberry, and Kempe was a great Peter Traveller. Richard Cowley 
was the original Verges. Lowin was the first Falstaff, and he played 
Bosola in “The Duchess of Malfy,” a part which seems too tragic 
for what we know of Lowin’s powers as an actor. Alexander Cooke 
was an actor of female parts, and we find him playing them in 
Sejanus and Volpone. Robert Arnim succeeded Kempe in clown’s 
parts ; Field, if second as a tragedian to Burbage, was second only 
to that wonderful actor. 

Field is, in sooth, an actor ; all men know it, 
And is the true Othello of the poet. 

John Underwood was, it would appear, a “utility man,” who 
played Delio, a very small part, in the terrible “Duchess.” In 
the same play Robert Benfield enacted the more important part of 
Antonio ; and also played other good parts. Nicholas Tooley was 
a “pupil apprentice” of Burbage; while of William Ecclestone 
and of Robert Goughe nothing certain is known. Richard 
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Robinson performed female characters, but rose to masculine parts. 
He was killed at Basing House in 1645. John Schanke and John 
Rice were only “ utilities,” and discharged unimportant parts. Field 
seems also to have been great as Bussy d’Amboise. Kempe played 
Justice Shallow. Burbage, “the soul of the stage,” was, as Betterton 
also was, something of a painter. In 1638, Philip Masenger 
(Massinger), a “stranger ””—that is, not a parishioner—was buried in 
St. Saviour’s Church ; and, in 1607, Edmund Shakespeare, brother 
of the poet, “a player,” was interred in the same church. Gilbert 
Shakespeare, another brother, two and a half years younger than 
William, lived some years after the Restoration, and died at a 
“ patriarchal age.” He was consulted eagerly by curious actors of 
the later day; but, in his dotage, he could only give confused and 
most imperfect glimpses of the author of ‘“ Hamlet.” 

Robert Wilson was a man of many-sided mark and eminence. 
Charles Knight tells us—‘‘ Robert Wilson was a person of great 
celebrity. He was amongst the first of the Queen’s sworn servants 
in 1583. His reputation was long enduring as an actor in a very 
peculiar vein.” Howes describes him as of “a quick, delicate, 
refined extemporal wit.” Meres, writing in 1598, says, “ And so is 
now our witty Wilson, who, for learning and extemporal wit, in this 
faculty is without compere or compeer, as to his great and eternal 
commendation he manifested in his challenge at the Swan on the 
Bankside.” Wilson, as we have seen, belonged to the very earliest 


period of our regular drama. . . . But Wilson was also a dramatic 
writer. Prior to 1580 he had written a play on the subject of Cataline, 
which is mentioned in Lodge’s “Reply to Gossin.” .. . One of 


his plays was the “Cobbler’s Prophecy,” printed as early as 1594. 
The character of Ralph was probably sustained by Wilson himself. 
. . . He repeatedly co-operated with Drayton, Chettle, Dekker, 
Anthony Munday, and others. He must have been at least a com- 
rade of Shakespeare. We have seen that James Burbage, who died 
in 1597, was the first builder of playhouses in London. He had 
been “himselfe in his younger yeares a player.” The Theatre 
was moved in 1599 from Shoreditch to Bankside. The Curtain, 
which had sunk in character and reputation, was closed during the 
Civil Wars. The Rose (opened 1592) was an early scene of 
Shakespeare’s successes as actor and as dramatist. “Romeo and 
Juliet” was first produced at the Curtain in 1596, being played by 
Lord Hunsdon’s company. At that time, licenses for theatres were 
granted to great nobles and peers of the realm, as, for instance, to 
the Earl of Leicester. 
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At the Blackfriars in 1596 the stage was occupied by boy actors, 
the “ Queen’s children of the chapel,” those “eyases” of whom 
Hamlet complained. Shakespeare’s company began their career at 
the Blackfriars in 1610. Shakespeare’s interest in Blackfriars was 
smaller than his interest in the Globe. Shakespeare can have had 
but little of the “last infirmity of noble minds.” His poems, after 
circulating in manuscript, were published ; and, in aim and essence, 
“Venus and Adonis” does not Giffer widely from Marlowe’s “‘ Hero 
and Leander” ; but Shakespeare never took a step towards publish- 
ing his plays. Mr. Sidney Lee shows conclusively that the Sonnets 
are not autobiographical, and he points out that the purchasing 
power of money was, in Shakespeare’s day, eight times what it now 
is. Mr. Lee also proves that Shakespeare’s income, as shareholder, 
actor, playwright, was considerable, and may have amounted, before 
1599, to some £1,040. The Globe, built in 1594, was burned down 
June 29, 1615. In 1568 the new religion, as it was called—but it 
was not “new,” inasmuch as Protestantism was merely a return 
from Rome to Christianity—was firmly established in Stratford. It 
would appear that, after 1596, Shakespeare paid an annual visit to 
Stratford and to his wife and children. In 1597 he purchased New 
Place, with the probable help of Southampton, and he resided there 
from 1611, in which year he ceased to write plays. His retirement 
from London seems to have severed his connection with theatres 
and with the world of the stage. He left no theatrical property ; 
and died at New Place, April 23/May 3, 1616. 

Actresses were a great adjunct to the stage. In the prologue 
written to introduce the first who appeared, it is argued— 

’Tis possible a virtuous woman may 

Abhor all sorts of looseness, and yet play. 
We well know that that is very possible, and yet the dissolute Resto- 
ration largely falsified the theory of the writer of this prologue. 
Charles Hart, an admired tragedian of the Restoration, was descended 
from the poet’s sister Joan. Burbage and Betterton are supposed to 
have some mild claim to reputation as painters. It seems strange 
that a player should also paint, and one art is usually sufficient to 
employ the energies of one man. If Shakespeare had been master 
of the Zechnigue of painting he would have been a greater painter 
than Raffaele. Certainly his conceptions would have been finer, nobler, 
more ideal ; but, considering what work we have got from Shake- 
speare, it were idle to regret that he did not work in another art. 
He surely had enough to do to write his plays. As is only natural, 
an immense amount of zealous labour, and of careful research, have 
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been devoted to an attempt to elucidate every discernible fact in 
connection with the life and Zedbenskunst of the greatest poet in the 
world, who was fitly entrusted to the England which was worthy of 
him. His day was not one in which either autobiography or 
biography flourished, and Shakespeare kept no diary. 

One may firmly wish that he had done so, since no book in the 
world would have been more valuable than his own record of the 
workings of his own mind, of the events of his life, or of the ambi- 
tions, hopes, feelings, passions, sorrows, of such a nature. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s “ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare” is a monument of 
honest labour ; and we have recently received from Mr. Sidney Lee 
a new memoir of the poet, which is of distinctive worth and charm. 
Mr. Lee’s knowledge of the laws and of the very essence of the 
sonnet in Europe is profound, and he has studied all the master- 
pieces of the great writers in this branch of poetry. Some of the 
publications of the Shakespeare Society—especially, perhaps, their 
memoirs of the principal actors in the plays of Shakespeare—are of 
great use and interest; and our literature presents us with many 
side-lights on the life and work of the master-dramatist and poet. 
But when, in the sessions of sweet silent thought, we summon up 
remembrance of things past, we can only regret the paucity of that 
attainable evidence which leaves so much to be desired by the 
reverent curiosity which desires to know so much more about such 
aman. Like Providence itself, Shakespeare is only too much hidden 
in his own wonderful works. 

We have now snatched a hint, a glimpse, of his stage, of his 
friends and comrades and fellow-actors, and have seen something of 
the phantom puppets dallying on the boards. 

And what a noble drama that Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 
was! It is full of power as of poetry. High-hearted, chivalrous, 
noble heroes alternate with grand and terrible criminals ; and both 
are full of passion, power, pathos. And then the women! What 
images of ideal love, tenderness, purity ; and what types of grandiose 
and ferocious crime! The main incidents of those plays are touching 
in sorrow, are magnificent in crime; and the flower and glory of all 
the majestic school are the plays of Shakespeare. The magnificent 
magic and cunning of the scene were never revealed in more strength 
and glory. What plays! what actors! what dramatists! and what 
audiences must they have been who were worthy to comprehend and 
to enjoy such performances! Many of our recent pieces seem, by 
contrast, so trivial, so prosaic, so ignoble; and yet, even in our 
unheroic day, Shakespeare can still be presented—if duly “cut,” if 
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overlaid with a superfluity of decoration and scenery, and if comedy 
be reduced to “clowning.” Tragedy tends to be supplanted by 
merest drama ; and imagination succumbs to spectacle. Even such 
a glance as the present at one phase of the great study may yield us 
profit and delight. We do not waste the time that we devote to 
thinking of and fancying about Shakespeare, and the stage for and 
on which He worked. 
H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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AN OLD MARE'S TALE. 


ISS AMELIA CRUMPLETON inhabited a very comfortable 
cottage within a very comfortable distance of a comfortable 
littletown. Never did a maiden lady’s cottage bespeak comfort more 
visibly than did hers. The flower-beds in its little front garden 
were so trim, the yew-hedges so neatly clipped, the lawn so well 
shaven. The four big fruit trees, carefully disposed at its four 
corners, seemed to invite attention to the burdens on their branches. 
The hen-house, itself a miniature cottage, was alive with clamouring 
fowls. The very hill at the back of this sequestered little Paradise, 
serving it as a screen from the east winds, gave an idea of comfort ; 
and the bilious-looking pugdog, as he waddled laboriously down the 
gravel path to the gate, conveyed the same impression. The assist- 
ance of the same adjective is again invoked if we step inside our 
heroine’s dwelling. The old “blue and white,” visible through the 
glass doors of a fine oak cabinet, is cunningly suggestive of snug 
cups of tea. Comfortable are the curtains that screen the windows, 
of a like nature the rugs that adorn the floor. Time itself seems 
to take a hint from the general surroundings, and, in place of the 
captious jingle of a drawing-room timepiece, measures its intervals 
through the sumptuous medium of an eight-day clock. There are 
couches and lamp shades and flower stands ; there are tea cosies 
and screens and whatnots, and a mighty pair of warming-pans to 
operate upstairs. 

Could such an abode shelter any other than a middle-aged 
maiden lady? We think not. The creepers on its lattices, the 
melted-butter boats in its parlour, were redolent of the fact. Miss 
Amelia herself presented a less cosy appearance than her dwelling. 
She was tall, angular, with a length of nose and chin, a certain 
dismal expression about the eye, that irresistibly reminded one of an 
ancient cab-horse which has stood many hours in a shower of rain. 

What perverse impulse could have led a “nag” so venerable to 
mount a bicycle might puzzle a phrenologist to understand. 

In the neighbouring town of Blearall the news was received with 
derision ; and it was not till she had gone hand over hand—or 
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rather wheel over wheel—into her first ditch that it took serious 
stock of the intelligence that “ Amelia was going to bike.” 

Going to bike, indeed! They would as soon have expected to 
see old Barbara Rincingpan at the almshouses hoist her eighty 
summers to the top of a dromedary. There was a dignity about 
Miss Crumpleton’s movements, a deliberation about her “ paces,” 
that seemed absolutely inconsistent with such a pursuit. For over 
half a century she had been regarded as the embodiment of spinsterly 
reserve. To behold her career about on two wheels at the last, was 
it not annihilation to a sacred tradition? Blearall was mortified, the 
only spectators who seemed to view her elevation with approval 
being divers wretched urchins of the neighbourhood, who, having 
been thwarted in various forays on the garden, took no pains to 
conceal their satisfaction at the prospect of “old ’orsey comin’ to 
grief.” And for a time there appeared every likelihood of the 
fulfilment of their vulgar prognostication. There must have been 
some wonderful recuperative power about Miss Amelia’s system to 
withstand the series of awful shocks it was destined to receive. She 
would get up on one side, and capsize on the other. She would fall 
off getting on, and get on and fall off. She nearly drove the breath 
out of a cow, and fell on one occasion under the legs of her 
prototype—a horse. When it was best to go straight she went 
crooked, and when peril loomed ahead she went straight. Mullyns, 
of the cycle depét, hired at so much an hour to support beginners, 
declined in her case any further responsibility. Possibly he was 
fortified in this resolution by having been dragged in her wake 
down a bank at an angle of forty-five degrees. In any event, 
once having taken it, he steadily adhered to it. ‘He had,” he 
said, “‘a wife and children to provide for, and a few more such 
learners ’ud make their future precarus.” 

But, seated or unseated, Miss Amelia persevered. By slow yet sure 
degrees a more stable equilibrium asserted itself. She no longer 
collided with passing traps—or perhaps she acquired more confidence 
from the traps keeping out of her way. Her collapses became 
fewer and more dignified in character; and instead of her bicycle 
coming back on the top of a cart, she began to come back on the 
top of her bicycle. One day she stayed away so long that Caroline, 
her devoted confidante and chef de cuisine, feeling uneasy, had been 
to the gate to reconnoitre. The mid-day meal was done to a turn ; 
the saucepans were pathetically simmering ; a glaze, such as the frost 
weaves upon a pool, had settled on the oyster sauce ; and Caroline 
was getting angry. “I wonder which is huppermost ¢his time—'er 
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or the machine !” she muttered, giving a vicious stir to the parlour 
fire on her return, after a fruitless survey of the horizon. 

Then, unable to restrain her wrath at sight of the spoiling 
dishes—“ If she ain't got spinal discord it won’t be for want o’ tryin’.” 

But Caroline’s awful denunciation was for once uncalled for. 

Neither Miss Amelia’s anatomy nor that of her much-enduring 
bike had been again put to the test. Since an early hour she had 
found herself, as if by enchantment, merrily bowling along up hill and 
down dale, no spasmodic excursion to the roadside interfering with 
her enjoyment. Just as Caroline’s wrath was merging in despair she 
alighted at the gate, dusty, radiant, triumphant. Her undaunted 
spirit had conquered. Those impregnable wheels had capitulated. 

Mistress of her steering gear, she biked at last. And now, it 
may well be asked, what magnetic attraction cou/d have induced Miss 
Amelia to incur so many perils at a time of life when most elderly 
ladies are absorbed in knitting socks in their fire-corners? Why 
essay at all the shifting equilibrium of so treacherous a chariot, when 
a pony chaise or donkey chair appeared so preferable—we had 
almost said so maidenly—a conveyance? Reader, that lack-lustre 
eye, that cab-horsey profile, were but the mask of an ardent disposi- 
tion. They were but crusts of the lava which glowed red-hot beneath. 

No languishing damsel of twenty would have scampered quicker 
into a love affair than this frisky old gee. Don Quixote did not 
mount his war-horse supported by a greater fund of romance. Yet 
hitherto all opportunity for adventure had been wanting ; her hopes 
had been nipped in the bud. Miss Crumpleton thought that “a 
bike” might at last fulfil her desires. 

Hardly a week from the date of Miss Amelia’s triumph, almost, 
indeed, before she had realised the scope of her tractable wheels, a 
letter in a handwriting well known to her was laid upon her breakfast- 
table. It was from her old friend and ci-devant playfellow, Mrs. 
Josiah Spifkins, relict of the landlord of “The Mouldy Herring,” 
and ran to this effect :— 

“* DEAREST AMMy,—It seems so long since we have ’ad a gossip, 
I’m writin’ to ask you for to come to-morrow. You know it’s the 
day my poor Josiah were taken, just twelve year ago, and I always 
feel lonesome like. I’ve boiled mutton and ’aricots. They was his 
fav’rite dish. Lor’! how time do fly, and ’im a blessed angel all 
these years! If ’e hadn’t soaked so much I shouldn’t ’ave been 
bereft so suddin.—Yours persuasifly, Lina S. 

“*P.S.—Wrap up comfortable ; you ar’n’t so young as you was.” 

Miss Amelia perused the greater part of this affecting tribute to 
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departed worth without any apparent change of demeanour. But 
when she came to its final paragraph her countenance darkened. 
Her age was an exceptionally tender point, as Mrs. Josiah well knew, 
and it was an odd thing that that lady rarely indited her a note without 
stumbling upon the subject. Often had Miss Amelia tried retaliation : 
sometimes by sympathetic reference to one of Mrs. Josiah’s orbits— 
which was embellished with glass, at others by tenderly alluding to 
a slight weakness she was reputed to have shared with the late partner 
of her joys and sorrows. 

But all in vain. She might as well have prodded a rhinoceros 
with a toasting-fork. Mrs. Josiah remained impervious to all 
attacks, or at least only accepted them as an intimation that her 
onslaughts had been successful. There was, in fact, no love lost 
betwixt the two, but (so strange is human nature) the very antagonism 
that might have been expected to keep them apart only cemented 
them more firmly together. On re-reading her amiable friend’s 
missive a grand idea took possession of Miss Amelia’s mind. This 
time she would respond to her “appeal” after another fashion. 
She would show her that if old in years she was young in action. 
She would “ bike” to her door. 

It would be a “demonstration in force,” and, looking to the 
distance which separated them, would make her doubt the evidence 
of the only eye she had. No sooner was our cyclist inspired by this 
notion than she set about its accomplishment. She burnished her 
machine, she trimmed her lamp, she oiled her wheels, and before 
Caroline had had time to denounce the experiment she had whisked 
from the door and was out of sight. It certainly was not a day 
favourable to an excursion of the sort. Heavy clouds sailed low 
overhead, here and there overlapping their skirts, as if congregating 
for mischief. The distant river ran dun-coloured, and the nut-brown 
autumnal trees above it shed leaves as lugubrious as its waters. The 
horizon vanished in mist, the meadows had the air of spongy 
morasses, and the only sound audible was the swish of Miss 
Crumpleton’s wheels churning their way through the clammy mud 
and the puddles. Brimful of her enterprise and the moral effect it 
was to ensure, Miss Crumpleton heeded not these threatening signs, 
but scudded along as pertinaciously as if Nature had never a scowl. 
Now she coasted, now she back-pedalled. The sky grew blacker 
overhead, the mud spun upward from beneath, Blearall shrank out 
of sight behind, and still Miss Crumpleton’s wheels revolved. The 
road she had to pursue to get to Mrs. Josiah’s was not unlike a 
switchback railway on a gigantic scale. That is to say, it rose and 
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fell in a succession of gentle hills till within some three miles of the 
town where that estimable lady resided. At this point a declivity, com- 
pared with which the others were infantile, confronted the traveller. 
Its threshold was labelled “‘ DANGEROUS,” its fall abrupt. Indeed, so 
steep was it that a cyclist would as soon have thought of “ nego- 
tiating ” its descent as he:would of taking a trip down the crater of 
Mount Etna. Yet tremble not, gentle reader! Those white letters 
that glared forth so ominously from their red ground forboded no 
evil to our captivating heroine. She alighted. She only displayed 
her graceful form again to advantage when she had walked to an 
avenue which met the hill at its foot, and, in almost as little time as 
it takes to indite these words, had skipped into the presence of the 
bewildered Mrs. Josiah with the agility of a damsel of seventeen 
summers. What that lady’s welcome of her was there is no need to 
enlarge on. That she was “shocked” at the change in her dear 
Amelia’s appearance goes without saying. 

That she was “‘’orrified” at the grey hairs Amelia had accumulated 
follows as a matter of course. These and many similar compliments 
troubled Miss Crumpleton very little. She had scored a victory. 
She knew it by the uneasy roll of Mrs. Josiah’s sound eye, by the 
partial, almost total eclipse of her borrowed one. But what she had 
not reckoned with (though, as we have pointed out, she had had 
every opportunity of anticipating) was the rain. It seemed as if it 
had only been awaiting her arrival to confer its watery benediction. 
Down it came in sheets, in torrents. It poured as they discussed 
the dish fragrant with the memory of the departed Spifkins. It 
“sputtered in the fire as they drank the welfare of his soul in cups 
of tea. 

It was an uncomfortable factor in the situation as long as day- 
light lasted. Finally it only desisted as if to tempt her to return to 
Blearall through the dark. Now, we do not say this was a feat to 
Miss Crumpleton’s liking. Quite the reverse. 

In fact, had it not been for the chance of such a display of 
juvenile precocity there is little doubt she would have accepted the 
offer of her hostess to stay the night. But mount her bike she did, 
goaded thereto by the anxiety of Mrs. Josiah, whose audible soliloquies, 
“-flying in the face of Providence” and “’er time of life,” we can 
best describe as operating as a final shove-off. 

It was a night as black as a wolf’s mouth. The stars were not to 
be seen; the moon was as unpoetically hazy as a dip under an 
inverted bucket. It seemed a night made for adventures, with just 
that fascinating vagueness in its obscurity that wou/d stimulate the 
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fancy of a middle-aged maiden lady. So Miss Amelia felt it, as 
guided by the flashes of light from her lamp on the hedges she 
angled for her path as best she could. The first milestone came 
and went. So did the second and third. 

An inn (the one formerly adorned by Mrs. Josiah before she 
retired into private life, the only habitation on the road to Blearall) 
was left behind in the darkness, and Miss Crumpleton drew near the 
hill with the steep and dangerous incline. But if the road was 
obscure, how shall we describe the appearance of the avenue that 
led to the hill’s foot? The interlaced branches that darkened its 
threshold gave it the look of a mighty cavern in whose depths all 
manner of dangers might beset the wayfarer at such an hour. What 
presentiment of evil was it that caused Miss Crumpleton to “slow 
down ” as she passed that portal, and even alight and listen to the 
beatings of her heart ? 

The stentorian “ drinking chorus” that rolled through the door 
of “ The Mouldy Herring,” accompanying her so far in diminishing 
cadences, died away. Not a breath stirred. 

The sense of companionship there might have been in hearing 
the great boughs overhead creak and strain in a storm was wanting. 
They were still, still as their roots that gripped the stones. Silence 
and darkness, those twin oppressors of the soul, had settled upon 
the spot. Too fearful to again mount her machine, Miss Crumpleton 
stole into the blackness. Once she halted. An elm-bole had raised 
a club to fell her. Further a great rock crouched to spring. She 
had nearly gained the opposite extremity of the avenue. 

A few steps, and the terrible enfolding darkness was going to 
yield to the open hill above, when a wayside gate glimmered whitely 
in the focus of her light. What was it that caused her breath to 
come in great gasps, and her machine to sway from her hand? It 
was not the gate ; it was not the dim outline of a bicycle, apparently 
fallen against its bars ; but underneath the latter, motionless, elongated, 
and dark, she caught a glimpse of something lying. Too frightened 
to fly or scream, Miss Crumpleton stood and gazed. Soon she 
turned her lamp there, and a face came into view. It was the face 
of aman, handsome, in the prime of life, but without movement, save 
for a streak of blood that found its way down the cheek and dripped 
upon the collar. Slowly there was forced upon Miss Crumpleton the 
certainty that a terrible accident had happened. He had ridden past 
the sign-post on the hill in the dark, and had crashed into the gate 
at its foot. We have said our heroine’s nature was built up of 
romance ; let us hasten to add it was a perfect well-spring of pity. 
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A few moments sufficed to show her she was not, at all events, 
in presence of the dead. There was a movement in response to 
her touch, a deep groan in reply to her inquiry; nay, more— 
muttering some words in a foreign language, the injured man was 
presently able to sit up, and—but for the darkness Miss Crumple- 
ton would have blushed—rest his head against her shoulder. A 
delicious hope warmed the ancient cockles of her heart. An 
acquaintance so romantically commenced, who could say ow it 
might end? 


“ Only a slight scratch on the forehead,” was the verdict of the 
medical man, pioneered in hot haste to the scene of “ the accident ” 
by Miss Crumpleton an hour later. And he turned to give directions 
for “the sufferer’s” removal. But it was one of two policemen who 
followed the doctor that scattered Miss Crumpleton’s rosy dream. 
She “awoke” as he was shovelling her ‘‘ patient ” on to the stretcher 
they carried, with the comment: “A Frinchman goin’ up-~’ill from 
‘the ’Erring,’ Dick ; she’s got ’im a fortnight’s ’ard ! ” 

CAMPBELL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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A WARRIOR-SAINT OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In THREE PARTS.—Part II. 


Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet. —CAMPBELL. 


Ave Maria! Undefiled ! 

The flinty couch we now must share, 
Shall seem with down of eider piled 

If thy protection hover there. —Scortrt. 


N December 1, 1870, Sonis, with his division of twenty-five 
thousand horse, foot, and artillery, was bivouacked at 
Coulmiers, awaiting a much-needed convoy of shoes, which, like 
everything else, was behindhand. On the faith of a despatch giving 
a much exaggerated account of Ducrot’s sortie from Paris and of his 
advance upon the Prussian army, d’Aurelle telegraphed to Sonis 
again to “hurry up,” and support him in an attack to be made 
simultaneously with Ducrot, so as to take the enemy between two 
fires. Sonis accordingly set out at three in the afternoon, with the 
pick of his forces, namely, the two battalions of Papal Zouaves, his 
own Algerian volunteers, one battalion of Mobiles, and two of free- 
shooters—eight hundred men in all, besides seven pieces of artillery. 
The rest were left to follow when they had been re-shod and 
re-victualled. 

Again a night march over a slippery road, with the thermometer 
at fifteen degrees below freezing-point. Sonis, who, “inured to 
Syria’s glowing breath,” felt “the north breeze chill as death,” was 
fain to dismount and walk, leading his horse, to keep the life in him. 
Colonel de Charette did the same for company’s sake, and they 
talked of one thing and another to beguile the weariness of the way. 
The Dominican Father Doussot, chaplain to the Zouaves, coming 
up with them, said, with the tone of a man who has some object in 
view, “ This is a holy war, and demands a holy banner.” 
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Sonis indicated his own fanion, or regimental flag, which he had 
borne against the Moors—azure, a Maltese cross argent. 

“More heraldic than religious,” objected Charette. 

“True,” replied Sonis. ‘‘ These fancy crosses never appeal to me. 
I would have had a crucifix on the flag, only it seemed impossible to 
get one tolerably painted.” 

“Then, General, we have what you want.” And Charette and 
the almoner between them related how, while the Zouaves were 
encamped at Tours awaiting their destination, they had received a 
visit from M. Dupont, known as / saint homme de Tours—a devout 
layman, reviver of the cult of the Holy Face and of St. Anthony 
of Padua. He brought the offer of a banner of the Sacred Heart, 
embroidered by the nuns of Paray-le-Monial, the convent of Marie 
Alacoque, the original visionary. While the most skilled seam- 
stresses of the community plied the needle, their less accomplished 
sisters, in Perpetual Adoration, had kept up day and night prayers 
for France ; and when completed the banner had been laid on 
the tomb of the patroness—Blessed Margaret-Mary, as she had 
become by the beatification of 1864—and then, by Charette’s 
orders, on that of St. Martin of Tours. The banner had been 
intended for General Trochu, to be displayed on the walls of Paris, 
but, not being finished before the investment, the nuns announced 
that it should go to the “Volunteers of the West ”—a manifest 
inspiration, for no such body existed at the time, and it was this 
offer which induced the dispossessed Papal Zouaves to adopt that 
title out of three or four which had been proposed. 

“This warmed us more than walking,” is Sonis’s comment. He 
was firmly imbued with the Royalist tradition that the disasters of 
Blenheim and Ramillies were wholly due to Louis XIV. having 
scorned Margaret-Mary’s injunction to place the Sacred Heart on 
his standard. “I accept it with joy and hope,” he replied. “ But 
you must find mea worthy standard-bearer.” Charette promised 
to do so. 

At Saint Péravy-la-Colombe,' where they arrived by nine in the 
evening,” the officers were lodged in comparative luxury, in a deserted 
chateau, where they lighted a fire in the drawing-room, into which, 
for the sake of the warmth, they brought all the bedding they could 


Corruption of ‘* Ecclesia sancti Petri in via Columbarum.” 

2 Captain Jacquemont, Campagne des Zouaves Pontificaux, ch. viii., pp. 87, 
92. Sonis himself says that they started at nine and arrived at midnight, but the 
term used by the sows-officier, ‘4 la nuit tombante,” seems more applicable to a 
time a little before a winter’s sunset than some hours after. 
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find in the house. They were supping on bread, apples, and 
sausages, when Charette entered, with his hand on the shoulder of 
“a charming blond young man,” about thirty, and looking younger. 
“‘T bring you banner and banner-bearer,” he said, and introduced 
Count Henri de Verthamon, adding, to enlist Sonis’s sympathy, 
that, like himself, the new-comer had left behind him a wife and 
young children. Then they unrolled before the enraptured eyes of 
the General (who evidently had preserved a primitive taste for the 
showy) “a magnificent banner,” in white watered silk, with the 
Sacred Heart afpligué in crimson velvet, and above and about it, 
flames, cross, and crown of thorns, and the legend “Coeur de 
Jésus, sauvez la France!” all marvellously wrought in gold thread. 
On the reverse side, the Carmelitesses of Tours had added “St. 
Martin, patron of France, pray for us!” A banner such as more 
usually figures in ecclesiastical processions than in military marches, 
but all the more fitting for the pious Zouaves, so at least Sonis 
thought. A less enthusiastic officer did hint at the possibility of 
exciting the scoffs of a wicked world, to which the General replied, 
**Unfurl it when the cannon begin. Noone will laugh then.” It 
was an effective answer ; yet, to the English mind, there is some 
point in Colonel Thibouville’s sneer at this ‘‘ weeping for joy over 
a banner in canting heraldry, when there was grown man’s work to 
be done.” To be sure, Thibouville’s regiment, as will appear, did 
not exactly shine on the next day “when the cannon began”; so 
he had obvious reasons for being bitter. But even so devout a soldier 
as General Ambert, in his book “ L’Héroisme en Soutane” (1876), 
blames this exposing of a sacred symbol to the profane gaze, and to 
the chance of rents and wounds which might be regarded as ominous. 
Perhaps the touching belief of Sonis in his beautiful banner does 
somewhat recall the equally naif confidence of Victor Hugo in his 
tricoloured scarf, though no doubt the comparison will seem equally 
irreverent to clericals and Liberals alike. 

The evening closed with Sonis, as usual, inviting the company to 
join in his prayers, and then lying down on the outside of the bed 
with his cloak over him. “St. Louis never took off his clothes on 
a campaign,” he had said, when one of his hosts urged him to make 
himself more comfortable. 

Before three o’clock on the morning of Friday, December 2, the 
General, with Charette and fourteen other Zouaves of all ranks, 
went out to mass and Communion in the little church of St. Péravy. 
For six of those men it was to be their last Sacrament, and not one 
of the whole party escaped from the field unwounded. “ By a happy 
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coincidence,” says Sonis, “it was the Feast of the Sacred Heart.” } 
Accordingly, the Zouave chaplain read the Proper Preface for 
Feasts of the Cross: “It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty 
to give thanks . . . that the Demon, who prevailed by a tree, should 
by a Tree be defeated,” the anthems, “I am meek and lowly of 
heart” and “My heart hath expected reproach,” and the Gospel 
from St. John xix., which suggested to the priest a parallel between 
the present occasion and that, to appearance equally hopeless, 
when the Sacred Heart was pierced on the cross. On leaving, 
Sonis said for the last time to Charette, “I have my God in my 
breast, and God never falls back.” 

The force marched at four o’clock on a clear frosty morning, 
and arrived by seven at Patay—the scene of one of Joan of Arc’s 
victories, as somebody remembered, hoping to find therein a 
favourable omen. Here they received from d’Aurelle the misleading 
despatch about Ducrot’s sor#e and his advance to support them ; and 
it is pathetic that the Franco-Algerian Sonis again expresses his joy 
by the phrase ‘We ceased to feel the cold.” He encamped his 
men, with muskets piled, ready for the first signal ; and, leaving 
them making coffee and trying to warm themselves, he went to the 
quarters of General Chanzy, commanding the 16th corps, and asked 
him if they could not have some time to rest and to await the 
arrival of the rear-guard. “I will do my best,” replied Chanzy, 
“but we have been marching three days and fighting two.” He 
then mounted and rode on, leaving Sonis to see to the disposal 
of some Bavarian prisoners. While thus engaged, a captain of 
free-shooters entered hastily and exclaimed, “General, we are 
surrounded by an overwhelming force. Pray send us a battery.” 
Sonis at once took him into the next room, and told him he ought 
to know better than to talk like that before the prisoners. At this 
moment came a second officer with a pencil note from Chanzy. “ We 
are hotly engaged at Loigny ; come to our relief.” It was now near 
noon. Sonis put his men in march, and set out, as formerly 
directed, toward the sound of the cannon. On their way they had 
the distress of meeting convoys of wounded, and, what was worse, 
fugitive Mobiles, whom they vainly endeavoured to drive back to the 
field. The 37th regiment (Chanzy’s men) were keeping up a sharp 


1 Some controversy has been aroused as to how this could be, Sacred-Heart 
Day being one of the feasts dependent on Easter, and occurring, of necessity, 
within the second week after Ientecost, or Trinity-week, as it would be in the 
Anglican calendar. Probably the priest took upon himself to change the office 
to suit the banner, and let his hearers suppose it came in the regular course. 
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musket-fire from the doors and windows of the village of Loigny. 
Sonis disposed his artillery on the heights, placed the 48th! and 
5st? marching regiments (48° and 51° de marche) to return the 
Prussian fire from the farm and thicket of Villours, and successfully 
intercepted a turning movement of the enemy. At three o’clock he 
ordered Captain de Luxer to find and bring at all cost (co@te gue 
cote) the 3rd division to support him in an advance upon Loigny to 
reinforce the defenders. At that moment an artillery officer came 
flying ‘all wild with haste and fear,” and cried, ‘‘General, your 
centre is giving way !” 

Sonis changed countenance, and struck his hand on his forehead. 
All was lost if a gap were opened for the enemy to seize his guns on 
the one hand, and cut off the retreat of the 16th corps on the 
other. He galloped his little grey Arab along the lines, waved 
sword and cap, cried to the waverers, “ Forward! Be Frenchmen ! 
You can save the army!” Then, changing his tone, he reviled 
them as cowards, traitors, wretches, every name that a man who 
never swore cou/d use ; and while he and his staff pointed pistols at 
the heads of the fugitives, his Spahis struck them with the sabre-flat. 
“The wretches suffered this last outrage without{moving.” They 
were lying down,’ and would not rise. And the panic was spreading 
along the line. 

Sonis turned his horse back to Colonel de Charette and the 
Zouaves, whom he had left guarding the artillery at Villepion. 
“There are cowards who will not march!” he cried. “It is for 
you to rally them. Show them what brave men and Christians can 
do!” 

“ A cry of honour,” he wrote afterwards, “escaped from their 
noble breasts.” This is confirmed by a letter of an English Zouave 


' So in the General’s deposition before the Parliamentary Commission. Later 
inquirers have found that, by an unfortunate error, the 48th regiment never 
received the order to change its direction. It is therefore exculpated from the 
charge of having taken part in the subsequent panic. 

2 The 51° de marche was a composite regiment, formed only a month before, 
and not to be confounded with the 51° dw /igne, which was with the army of 
Metz. 

* See Captain Bruyére, quoted in M. Derély’s pamphlet. The Sous-Officier 
says in excuse, that they had been ordered to lie down under fire (an explanation 
which is accepted by General Ambert, who draws the moral that it is injudicious 
to give such an order), and Colonel Thibouville adds that they were falling by 
files under murderous shells, and that while he and his officers rushed about 
calling to them, dragging them up by the shoulder—‘‘ Alas, most times we were 
trying to rouse the dead !” 
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to his father, dated December 6, printed in the Zad/et of December 24, 
1870 :— 

Suddenly General de Sonis galloped along our line, and pulling up beside our 
Colonel, cried out to us, ‘* Mes amis, je compte sur vous.” Our only response 
was a simultaneous shout of ‘‘ Vive le Général,” repeated again and again. Joy 
shone in every eye. 


The Zouave chaplain raised his crucifix, and Sonis and some 
other officers sprang to the ground, and knelt with the rank and file 
before the sacred banner. As they remounted, a shell tore up the 
earth close to them. When the dust cleared, the General rose in his 
stirrups, and, waving his cap, cried “ Vive la France!” Meanwhile 
the Zouaves fixed their bayonets, which glinted red from the sunset 
glow, and they prepared to march. Sonis took one of the two 
battalions, together with the Mobiles and the Algerian and French 
free-shooters. ‘Then he looked round to see if there were any signs 
of the expected third division. Catching sight of an old friend’s 
son, over whom he had promised to watch, he bent from his horse: 
“Pierre, thy father’s son can surely appear before God with clean 
hands?” ‘Yes, General,” replied the youth, who happily was fresh 
shriven. ‘Then forward, and fear nought!” Charette, changing 
the key, promised, laughing, “ une jolie danse, mon petit,” to the same 
novice ; while the Commandant de Troussures, as their boots grazed 
each other in passing, “ threw his arms round my neck” (these are 
Sonis’s words) “and cried, ‘ Thanks, General, for leading us to such 
a féte!’ Noble heart, he never spoke again !” 

“‘ Now is the moment to display the holy banner,” said Sonis to 
Charette, as they approached the hollow in which the defaulters 
were crouching. The order was given, and the effect was 
“ electrifying.” Alas! here Sonis speaks for himself and _ his 
Zouaves, who knew all about it beforehand. He contradicts him- 
self in his next sentence. ‘ We cried, ‘Soldiers, behold the flag of 
honour ; follow it! Forward, for God and France!’ But nothing, 
nothing, not a man stirred.” The profane inference is that they were 
all muttering something like (let us say) “ Bother your banner !” 
To Sonis the act was a direct appeal to Heaven, founded on the 
alleged promise of a blessing “wherever the image of My Heart shall 
be exposed and honoured”; but as a coup de thédtre, to the rank 
and file it was probably unintelligible, while to their republican 
Colonel Thibouville the emblem was hostile and treasonable, and 
afforded him an excuse for demurring to following a commander who 
was “drunk with fanaticism.” 
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The General continued the charge at the head of his faithful 
few. His opponents have accused him of losing his head (as they 
might equally have done if he had hesitated or retreated), have 
compared his conduct to the dying effort of Roland at Roncesvalles, 
or of the Count of Alencgon at Cressy, have qualified it as a “dream 
of chivalry,” a “ crise psychologique,” fitter fora sub-lieutenant than for 
a general. He has given his own reply before the Commission of 
Inquiry held at Versailles in the course of the next year. 


‘* After twenty-five years of service, I do know the difference between the 
functions of a sub-lieutenant and of a general. . . . I did not attempt, with a 
handful of men, to make a breach in a line of eighty guns, but I did attempt to 
produce a moral effect, capable of drawing a demoralised crowd back toduty. If 
we had been supported, we should have won the battle.” 


It should be added that both his General-in-Chief, d’Aurelle,' 
and his fellow General-of-Division Chanzy ? speak with the highest 
esteem and gratitude of his timely support, which saved the guns 
and enabled the main body to retreat in good order. D’Aurelle 
afterwards upheld him at the Parliamentary Inquest, and obtained 
honourable mention for him in the official report. Captain Jacque- 
mont,’ of the Papal Zouaves, who parallels the charge with that of 
the French at Inkermann, confirms the opinion that the General 
did his duty by setting an example, and that it was no fault of 
his if others failed in their duty of following it. He regrets that 
the untimely cutting short of the General’s career has sent him 
down to posterity with the reputation merely of a deau sabreur, when 
everybody who had served under him could bear witness to his 
prudence, his far-sightedness, his attention to details. A similar 
position is taken by Captain Derély, who has thoroughly thrashed 
out the question and has cited all the opponents.‘ 

So fierce was the onslaught of Sonis and his Zouaves that the 
Germans thought that it was supported by the main body, and for the 
moment recoiled. This emboldened a few of the French linesmen 
to follow. But the next minute so hot a fire broke out from the 


1 La Premitre Armée de la Loire, vk. v., p. 310, 1872. 

2 La Deuxi’me Armée de la Loire, bk. i., p. 76, 1871. 

® La Campagne des Zouaves Pontificaux en France, ch. v., p. 733 and viii., 
109 (ed. iii., 1872). 

* Le Général de Sonis et les Volontaires de P Ouest, § viii. pp. 40-50, and 
Appendice, p. 69-82, 1892. See also the letter of Sonis’s archiepiscopal biographer, 
Monseigneur Baunard, reprinted in the Vie é//ustrée of the ‘Croix et l’Epée”’ 
series (ch. xii., p. 176), from the Univers of August 15, 1892. 
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acacia grove of Villours (henceforth renamed the Zouaves’ Wood), 
that they again took flight and were seen no more. 


‘* All hope of success was over. But what could we do? To retreat would 
have been to bring down the enemy upon us and add to the disorder. Each 
moment we could keep our ground was so much gained for the main body’s 
retreat. It seemed good to me to die with the soldiers of the Pope. We uttered 
our last cry, ‘ Vive la France! Vive Pie IX.!’ It was our act of faith.” 


“I never heard these cries,” says the unsympathetic Colonel 
Thibouville. “If I had, I should have joined in the first, and 
drowned the second with ‘Vive la République!’” Perhaps it was 
injudicious to raise a party-cry when unity was all-important— 


As men wax hot in faction, 
In battle they wax cold. 


The enemy concentrated his fire upon the sacred banner, and 
the story of the havoc that ensued makes one glad that the office of 
standard-bearer has been abolished in latter-day warfare. Poor 
young Henri de Verthamon was the first to fall, shot through the 
spine, and his blood stained the white silk.! | The banner swayed, 
but before it could touch the earth it was seized by the Count de 
Bouillé, a volunteer of mature age, who had come forward with his 
son, his son-in-law, and his servant, for the defence of the country. 
Shot down in his turn, he was succeeded by his son Jacques, and he 
by his brother-in-law, M. de Cazenove, who was able to carry it into 
the village before he fell with his arm shattered. Meanwhile a 
single volley brought down every one of the mounted officers. 
Charette, unhorsed, and touched in the leg, led the charge limping. 
The enemy, driven from the farm and thicket, was retreating towards 
the village, where the remains of the 37th still held out from the 
churchyard. The Zouaves pursued with the bayonet. Had they but 
been supported ! laments one French survivor after another. But, 
alas! it was to the Prussians that support came—a whole reserve 
division, by the Prussians’ own admission, to crush a handful !? 
The Zouaves retreated, fighting as they went. Two-thirds of their 
number fell, but each man had slain his six Prussians—so declared 

* *T saw no blood,” says Thibouville ; but as he has in effect avowed that he 
was not in a position to see, it is hardly necessary to discuss the question. Whether 
the blood-stains are manifest to sight or not, they are matter of faith now; and 
when General de Charette carried the banner at the head of a procession round 
the church of Montmartre, to commemorate the close of the nineteenth century, 
the newspapers duly described it as ‘still stained with the blood of the patriots of 
Loigny.” 

Relation du grand Etat-Major P:ussienne, quoted by Monseigneur Freppel in 
the funeral sermon. 
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the peasants who came next morning to bury the bodies. The 37th 
fell literally to a man, the last surviving officer having refused to 
obey the Prussian summons to cease fire. The “ Martyrs’ Banner,” 
riddled with balls, had passed into the hands of the Zouave Le 
Parmentier, and from his to those of the sergeant Landeau, who 
conveyed it safely back to the farm of Villours. Here it was 
received reverently by Father Doussot, who detached it from its 
staff, and concealed it under his cassock. Darkness had come on, 
and the pursuit slackened. One of the last shots fired broke the 
arm of Colonel de Charette, who sat down in a ditch, the centre of a 
group of wounded, among them his younger brother. When his 
men tried to carry him off, ‘No, my friends,” he said. ‘ Why get 
yourselves killed for nothing? I am doing very well here. Save 
yourselves to fight for France again.” Sonis took care that in every 
account and every picture of the battle of Loigny published in 
his lifetime, Charette, whether fighting or wounded, should be the 
principal figure, and not himself. 

Meanwhile Captain de Luxer had found, after some search, the 
third division, with its general, Deflandre, and these were now 
making all speed towards the chateau of Villepion, where the 
Captain had left General de Sonis. On their way they had a brush 
with some Prussian infantry, but dispersed them by the aid of their 
cannon. Just after sunset “a frightful musket fire” was heard from 
Loigny, and continued for about an hour. ‘Thereupon General 
Deflandre sent Captain de Luxer with Commandant Mourland, to 
get fresh orders from General de Sonis before advancing further. 
By the light of blazing villages, they arrived about six o’clock at the 
chateau. 

Two Prussian corpses and one of a peasant blocked the doorway. Cannon, 
Zouaves, and everything had vanished. The courtyard was crowded with Mobiles 
and infantry pell-mell, the corridors with wounded. All seemed to have lost their 
wits, and could give us no notion where to find the General. The Commandant 
rode back to report our ill-success.! 


Captain de Luxer, after a few more fruitless inquiries, continued 
his way towards Loigny. At twenty-five paces from the thicket 
resounded a “ Wer da?” followed by a volley. Having given notice 
of the neighbourhood of the enemy, he returned to Patay, where he 
arrived by half-past eight. Here he found assembled the greater 
part of the 17th Corps, but of Sonis’s immediate followers none, 
except his staff officer, General de Bouillé, who was lying wounded 
in the notary’s house. To him the Captain addressed his inquiry. 


Notes by Captain de Luxer, printed in Captain Derély’s pamphlet. 
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“Sonis?” repeated General de Bouillé, who was in a gloomy 
frame of mind, having just had a large splinter of shell taken out of 
his back. ‘Whatcan you expect? He woudd set off without waiting 
for the Third Division! The column is adimé, and poor Sonis is left 
on the field. We have seen the last of him.” 

That night Sonis’s half-sister, Josephine de Lestortiére—in 
religion Mother Marie-Thérése, mistress of the novices in the 
Carmelite convent at Coutances—was roused from sleep by the 
sensation of a cold hand grasping hers. Starting up, she asked who 
was there, then opened the door of her cell and called, concluding 
that one of the novices was taken ill. Receiving no answer, the 
idea occurred to her of a supernatural warning ; and, kneeling by her 
pallet, she spent the rest of the night in prayer for all her kinsfolk 
at the front, but especially for her nephews; “for how could I 
suppose, my dear brother,” she wrote afterwards, “but that the 
Sacred Heart would cover you as with a shot-proof buckler?” In 
the morning she told the Mother Prioress of her conviction that one 
of her family was in deadly peril. 

General Chanzy’s despatch of December 3 to the Tours Govern- 
ment reported that General de Sonis was wounded and missing ; and 
the Tours Government, improving upon this, put forth its mini- 
sterial despatch to the public (copied in the Zimes of December 5) :— 

Dec. 3.—There were several engagements without any marked result on either 
side. In one of these General Soins [sé¢ in Z?¢mes], carried away by his im- 
petuosity, was wounded and made a prisoner. 

5.45. General de Soins commanded the French army. It is reported that 


heavy fighting occurred yesterday, in which the Pontifical Zouaves suffered 
severely. 


An almost identical account will be found in Freycinet’s “Guerre 
de Province.” 

The advanced guard of the 17th corps, coming from Patay, came into colli- 
sion with the enemy towards 4 P.M. A sanguinary mélée ensued, and at night- 
fall the brave General de Sonis, who had pushed forward too impetuously, fell 
severely wounded and was made prisoner. This painful episode had an unfavour- 
able effect upon the 17th corps, a considerable part of which had not been engaged. 
An eye-witness, Colonel Thibouville, whose regiment sustained the principal 
effort of the enemy, affirms that on this point there were on our side very few men 
in line. 

Sonis succeeded in getting some of these expressions modified in 
the 6th edition ; but unluckily it is the first and second editions 
which are to be found in public libraries, both French and English. 

When the despatch of December 3 appeared, Madame de Sonis 
telegraphed at once to Tours for information, and received in reply 
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the three words, “ Wounded and prisoner.” Confident in her 
husband’s solemn assurance that he “could not surrender,” she set 
out at once for Tours, thence to Poitiers, back to Tours again, then to 
Blois, ‘accomplishing a painful Odyssey of seventeen days,” receiving 
contradictory reports, passing by smoking ruins, and over snow-clad 
plains where the air was black with crows, each of which seemed to 
her “to have its beak in her heart.” But through it all, the brave 
lady held to her conviction that her husband could not have given 
himself up to the Prussians. If he was alive, it would be in France 
that she would find him. Her instinct told her true. 

The shot which, about sunset on the day of Loigny, brought down 
General de Sonis’s horse also shattered the rider’s left knee and thigh- 
bone. ‘ Help me down, my friend,” he said to his orderly, Captain 
Bruyére ; “it is over for to-day.” The Captain, with the aid of 
Lieutenant de Harscouét, of the Zouaves, disengaged him from his 
wounded horse, and laid him on the ground. The two officers would 
have remained by him, but he, not willing to let them run the risk of 
being uselessly killed or captured, ordered them to go at once to 
hand over his command to the senior officer, and thus provide for 
the safe retreat of the guns. “ Afterwards,” he added, “ you will give 
my farewells to my family.” Reluctantly they obeyed, delaying only 
to cut the girths of the dying horse, and to lay the saddle as a pillow 
for the fallen rider’s head. And then they remounted, and rode off. 


For me, I had the consolation of hearing all my cannon ro!l away behind me 
in good order ; and I am happy to state that the r7th Corps has not lost a single 
gun all the time that I had the honour to command it. I remained on the field. 


So far, our extracts have been mainly from the General’s report 
to the Parliamentary commission in 1871. But there exists a sequel 
which, during the writer’s lifetime, was jealously guarded for the 
eyes of his family and intimates alone. Since 1890 it has lain open 
to all the world ; perhaps the most vivid, the most detailed picture 
of a stricken field, in all the repertory of military reminiscences—one 
which would surely have been seized upon before now by our com- 
pilers of war narratives, but that it is pervaded with a religion which 
no amount of watering down will make Protestant. Abridgment 
and paraphrase alike injure its simplicity ; and the inquirer will do 
well to look up the General’s own account, either in the original, 
preserved in Archbishop Baunard’s Biography, or at least in the 
English translation by Lady Herbert ; it is worth reading. 

The first attempt of the wounded man to turn his head and take 
his bearings showed him a splendid winter’s moon shedding a light 





— 
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as bright as day over a glistening plain, strewn as far as eye could 
see with dead and wounded. Four paces in front of him, a wounded 
Zouave officer half sat up, leaning on his elbow. Before Sonis had 
time to observe more, came the tramp of feet ; it was the Bavarian 
army passing over the bodies of the fallen. ‘And even at that 
moment,” Sonis averred, in the first letter he dictated home, “I 
could not help admiring its discipline, and its good order.” But as 
they passed, he saw men here and there stoop, and take from the 
dead and wounded any weapons worth the carrying off. One of 
these soldiers made a dash at him, and turning him over roughly, 
unbuckled his belt and took his sword and pistol. Worse yet, he 
declares that he saw a Bavarian first turn over with his foot, and 
then deliberately knock on the head with two successive blows, the 
wounded officer beside him. The body was recognised next 
morning ; it was the Commandant de Troussures, murdered—for 
his wound, which was in the leg, need not have been mortal. 


My turn would come next. I commended my soul to Heaven. 


Another company passed over him, as he was left lying in a heap; 
and then yet another, and of this, the last man again paused and 
stooped over him. Sonis, helpless, awaited the death-blow. 


But this was a good Samaritan. He pressed my hand, and, with an accent 
of inexpressible compassion, called me ‘* Camarade ! ”—perhaps the only French 
word he knew.' Then he bent over me with a flask, and poured some drops of 
brandy into my mouth. I had been fasting for four-and-twenty hours. 


Clerical editors have expended much ingenuity to prove that this 
succourer could not possibly have been a Lutheran. 

The Archbishop adds that the generous foe tenderly raised the 
wounded Frenchman, and replaced his head on the saddle, wrapping 
round him again the cloak which had been dragged away from him. 
Sonis, for want of a common language in which to reply, expressed 
his thanks by pointing heavenward. 

As if to mock those who were starving with cold, the horizon 
became an ever-deepening ring of flame, from blazing farms and 
villages. Loigny clock-steeple alone stood erect, and enabled the 
sufferers to count the hours. Groups of Prussians loomed black 
against the fiery background, and the sound of their voices and 
laughter was borne on the breeze. Between seven and eight o’clock 
there appeared a party of German doctors and ambulanciers, with 
great red lanterns, searching, by preference, for their own wounded. 


1 Or, as commentators have suggested, one of the few words common to both 
languages. 
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The French general, with perhaps undue pride, lay low, still firm in 
his resolve not to surrender. 

Another hour passed ; the shattered limb was swollen and nearly 
bursting the trouser-seams, while the brandy, though perhaps bene- 
ficial in the end, had the immediate effect of creating a burning 
thirst and making the wound smart. French accents sounded in 
the distance, and Sonis roused himself to reply with “ Au secours !” 
But his voice was weak, and the wind was against him. He tried to 
drag himself in the direction of the friendly voices, but found it 
impossible. Such of the men as were able to sit up, declared that 
they saw, afar off, a French priest passing over the field, and gazing 
into one dead face after another, while the shivering mod/ot who 
lighted him was evidently, by his gestures, protesting that it was 
wasted labour ; there were none left alive, the Prussians had taken 
them. And the expectant ones saw the friendly light die away in the 
distance. “All became silence, save for the voices of the dying, 
calling in vain for help. Never shall I forget those heart-rending 
cries, ‘ Doctor! doctor ! ambulance !’” 

What follows is given, as nearly as possible, in Gaston de Sonis’s 
own words, and will explain why he prefaced his autobiographical 
recollections with a solemn appeal to God, the Blessed Virgin, and 
his patron saints to guide his pen. The reader must judge for him- 
self under what heading to place the narrative. A triumph of faith, 
“as seeing the invisible”? A hallucination of fever? Ora veritable 
opening of the heavens, in the middle of the nineteenth century ? 

Then I gave up all hope of rescue, and resigned myself to my fate. I com- 
mended my spirit into God’s hands, and invoked the prayers of ‘* Mary conceived 
without sin.” I thought how my wife and children would mourn for me, and for 
the moment was heart-broken; but I was roused from my depression by the 
contemplation of the image of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

I had in my mind the image of the white Virgin of the Grotto. My recent 
pilgrimage was still fresh in my memory ; and since then, it was always in the 
likeness of that statue that I pictured the Holy Virgin.' I can say that that 
sweet image was constantly present to me during the long hours that, stretched 
on the blood-stained soil, l awaited death. Thanks to Our Lady, those hours, 


though long, were not comfortless. I felt no more pain, or if I did, I have for- 
gotten it. My soul was not where my body was. I had communicated that 





1 « Avant la guerre, j’avais fait un pélerinage 4 la grotte miraculeuse, et j’en 
avais rapporté les plus vives et les plus salutaires impressions. Depuis ce moment 
je ne voyais la sainte Vierge que sous [aspect de la statue de Lourdes.” The advo- 
cates of a literal apparition are apt to omit preliminaries, and to begin the 
sentence, ‘‘ Je voyais la sainte Vierge sous l’aspect de Notre-Dame de Lourdes,” 
so as to give the impression of a literal seeing at the moment. Taken with the 
context, the words seem rather to indicate an habitual mental picturing. 
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morning, and I felt that God had not departed from me. That night, so long 
and so dark, I passed in perfect peace, committing my soul to its Creator, and 
offering my life as a sacrifice for my unhappy country. 


About eleven, heavy snow began to fall, and the cries became 
fainter and fewer. ‘Two young Zouaves dragged themselves along 
the ground towards the General, and implored him to speak to them 
of heavenly things. He knew them as “ worthy sons of the people,” 
Auger, late serving-man to the Bishop of Saint-Brieuc, and Delaporte, 
a Paris shoemaker’s assistant. 

I spoke to them of death with that confidence sprung of a firm faith in a life 
tocome. We were all together on the threshold of those hopes which form the 


prize of the lifelong combat, a threshold, I said to them, on which the Church 
has placed Mary, to inspire confidence in those about to cross it.’ 


The immediate effect of the discourse was that they found they 
were not so bad as they had thought, and, indeed, that they might 
possibly make their way to the ambulance and send help to the 
General. Accordingly they set out, each helping the other ; but, as 
Sonis afterwards learned, were captured before they could reach their 
ambulance. 

The snow continued to fall. I was losing much blood, but still without pain. 
My leg (so I was afterwards told) was in twenty-five bits. I lay with closed eyes, 
praying to God_as well as I could, and still representing to myself Our Lady of 
Lourdes ; and I ceased not to feel a calm, an inward bliss unspeakable. Not till 
men took me in hand, did I begin again to suffer. 


While thus abstracted from outward things, he became aware of a 
head pillowed on his shoulder, and-found that a third young Zouave 
had crept up to him in the universal craving for warmth, and 
had died there, crouching against him. “I had not noticed his 
coming. At daybreak, I was surprised to see, so near, one who was 
not there in the evening.” It was Fernand de Ferron, who had 
knelt beside him at the Communion Table on the morning of the 
battle. 


! It may be well to explain to the Protestant reader that the function of the 
Virgin, in popular Roman theology, is not only to pray for the dying, but also to 
stand by the bedside, as once by the Cross, and to bear the soul heavenward. 
The sentiment here expressed is not to be taken as an appeal to a Salvatrix, but 
rather as equivalent to that of the undoubtedly Protestant and indeed originally 
Unitarian hymn, ‘‘ Angels to beckon me... Nearer to Thee.” Compare 
Faber’s hymn :-- 

Blest is the death that good men die, 
Trusting to God its destiny, 
And leaning for its hour on Mary. 
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Dawn appeared, and with it, two Prussian officers! in large cloaks, 
prowling over the field. “They did not touch me,” continues the 
General, “seeing my eyes open” (or, as later panegyrists have sug- 
gested, perhaps they “ saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel”). But they rifled the body of Fernand, taking his arms, 
cloak, and money. With seven o’clock came sunrise, and with it, 
the renewed agony of hearing friendly voices and being unable to 
make himself heard. Three more hours’ waiting, and at last, about 
ten o’clock, French voices, nearer than ever they had been before. 
He again called “ Help,” and waved his arm. The next minutea 
chaplain of Mobiles, whom he knew, and a military surgeon, were 
bending over him. . 

“ M. Abbé,” was the sufferer’s first exclamation, “you are just 
in time ; I am nearly done for.” 

And as the Abbé expressed his hopes that it was not so bad as 
that, the wounded man replied feebly, “ My leg is smashed. I have 
been here helpless since yesterday. What a cold night it has been ! 
I tried to offer my sufferings for the relief of our poor country.” 

Meanwhile the Abbé’s companion, Surgeon-Major Babeau, had 
caught a stray horse, and was suggesting the possibility of obtaining 
a cart from the farm of Villours. The Prussians were in occupation 
there, but it might be hoped that they would not turn a deaf ear to 
the call of humanity. Their response, however, according to Arch- 
bishop Baunard in his first edition of 1890, was far from satisfactory ; 
they consented indeed to give a cart, but made difficulties about the 
harness, and though at last when the French surgeon-major was 
wringing his hands and calling for a ladder, a shutter, anything, the 
Prussian ambulance grudgingly lent a stretcher, it was but for a 
quarter of an hour, timed to the minute (montre en main). But in 
his last edition, that of 1899, the Archbishop has modified his state- 
ment, by the aid of M. Art Roé, who made a pilgrimage to the 
spot in 1894, and interviewed the Curé. In this later version, the 
Prussians at Villours having proved ungracious, and all the French 
ambulances having gone off, the Curé applied to the Prussian ambu- 
lance at the far end of Loigny. And when the doctor in charge 
heard the word “ General,” he became quite civil, and at once sent 
one of his men with the very best stretcher, velvet-covered and gold- 
fringed. However, all this had been more than an hour’s business, 
a time of misery to Sonis, who at the first movement, was seized with 
an alarming recurrence of bleeding, and an increase of thirst. Some 


1 Sonis distinctly describes them as ‘‘ officiers” in his letter to M. de Ferron 
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one, with a hasty “ By your leave,” snatched a saucepan from the 
hand of a passing Bavarian, and poured its remaining contents, 
whether dregs of soup or of dish-water, between the sufferer’s lips. 
At every jolt during the transit, the bearers heard the ejaculation, 
**My Lord, you have suffered more than I!” 

The village of Loigny, when the ambulance-party entered it, was 
in a frightful state, the walls riddled with balls, blackened with fire, 
and heaped with dead in every attitude, lying, kneeling, or almost 
standing, propped up in corners. Overloaded carts shed corpses at 
every jolt, priests ran about absolving the dying, slightly-wounded 
men bent over the bodies to recognise friends ; and before the church- 
door, a heap of amputated limbs, stiffened with frost, “ gave one the 
shudders.” An officer, with his arm in a sling, and using a tent- 
pole as a crutch, paused at the entrance, and cried in ghastly mirth, 
“ Bones sawn here! Arms and legs lopped!” And as everybody 
said, “ That can only be Charette !” and turned round to look at the 
celebrated defender of the Papacy, Sonis, from his stretcher, feebly 
uttered his name. And thus met again the two leaders of the 
charge at Loigny. 

The parish priest, M. Theuré—who still lives to tell the tale— 
had darted in and out during the hottest fire, carrying the wounded 
within the church portal; had twice, under fire, climbed the tower to 
nail up the Red-Cross flag, had dived under horses’ bodies, and had 
seized the bridle of a Prussian horseman who was just about to put 
a light to a farm which sheltered three hundred wounded. He has 
recorded the impression made on him by “that good General,” 
death-pale, stiff and benumbed in every limb, his hair and clothes 
hoary with frost and snow. When they cut off his boots and clothes, 
they found that, besides the shattered left thigh, the right foot was 
frozen, and that, moreover, he had a tearing cough and symptoms of 
incipient pleurisy. Still he was his old self enough to insist that two 
men who had been brought in with him should be attended to first, 
and that he should stay by them, to encourage them during the pain- 
ful process of dressing. Then he was removed to a well-warmed 
bed in the Curé’s chamber, where he found a good fire, and for 
companions, Colonel de Charette and his brother, Captain de Ferron, 
elder brother of poor Fernand, and the dying Verthamon. The 
nearest village doctor was called in, and unluckily, in the vain hope 
of saving the limb, he went through the process of setting it, with 
sides of packing-cases bound with wisps of straw—a needless torment, 
as was recognised by the military surgeon Dujardin-Beaumetz, who 
came over from his ambulance on the morrow. When the patient 
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was laid before him—wasted, as the doctor declared, to the semblance 
of an anatomical study in muscles—the first glance convinced him 
that the right foot might possibly be saved, by timely excision of 
gangrene ; but as for the left—here doctor and priest paused and 
looked at each other. How could they declare his fate to the most 
active man in the army ? 

The priest felt tears start to his eyes, as the sufferer first looked 
upwards and in a voice broken by coughing, uttered an Act of 
Thanksgiving for being made a partaker in the Passion. Then, 
himself speaking the word that they dared not say to him, he gave 
his consent in terms which have been cited over and over again as 
the triumph of Christian patriotism—‘ Cut my leg off, since God 
wills it ; but, if possible, leave enough for me again to sit a horse and 
serve my country.” 

Panegyrists, in their zeal to extol their hero’s courage, have some- 
times slurred the fact that the actual amputation was performed 
under chloroform—during the influence of which, it is recorded that, 
characteristically, he repeated prayers and gave orders. Then they 
prepared him gently to hear what had taken place while he was 
unconscious: ‘ General, you are resigned to the sacrifice?” “ Yes 
—but to be disabled for service !—and my poor wife and children !” 
“General, you will feel better when it is over.” “When will it 
begin?” ‘“Itis done.” “ Already! thanks to you?” And Sonis 
requested the Curé to join in thanksgiving with him, and to say a 
mass for the “intention” of his unknown “ camarade,” to whom 
perhaps, under Heaven, he owed his preservation. 

The amputation had been painless, but there was still to come 
the treatment for gangrene—his description need not be repeated, 
being nearly word for word that in the better-known Memoirs of 
Marbot—and then “six weeks of maddening pain, with never a 
wink of sleep all the time ” (this can only be as it seemed to him), 
“and with a head that every tick of the clock went through.” This 
is his account, but the testimony of Charette, who, being compara- 
tively able-bodied, installed himself as watcher by his friend’s bedside, 
is that the only token by which the beholder could estimate the severity 
of the suffering was the intensity of the gaze fixed upon the crucifix. 
Not a man came in contact with him but underwent a life-long in- 
fluence, and a conviction that such endurance, such self-forgetfulness, 
must spring from a source superhuman. Speaking in 1892, at a ban- 
quet of the survivors, General de Charette said to them :— 

Let me tell you a little story which has touched me more than anything else. 


There were sixteen of you with us in our room at the priest’s house, and we were 
MM 2 
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all smoking away as hard as we could. Gradually you were discharged or drafted 
off, and I was left alone with him. He was in great pain, and he asked me to 
sit by him and read to him from the ‘‘ Imitation.” I had just lighted my pipe 
and settled myself, when he said, ‘‘I am not fond of smoke when I am at my 
best, and now I find it killing.” Surprised, I answered with something of an 
expletive, ‘‘ Why on earth did you never say so before?” ‘‘ My friend,” he 
replied, ‘‘ we were not then alone.” 


Previous to this was the visit, on December 8, of the Abbé 
Fagois, the priest who, to his great grief when he knew it, had just 
missed picking up the General and his fellow-wounded on the night 
of the battle. The day had been a sad one, having witnessed the 
death of poor Henri de Verthamon, in piteous case, having 
received a second bullet below the belt when the first would have 
been enough, and who, with the photographs of wife, mother, and 
children, spread before him, found it hard to attain to Christian 
resignation. Everybody seized on the Abbé for news of the outer 
world, but what had he to tell them? The evacuation of Orleans, 
the dismissal of General d’Aurelle, and the retreat of the amal- 
gamated 16th and 17th corps towards Blois. 


General de Sonis inquired eagerly about the course of the war [wrote the 
Abbé afterwards], and was much more distressed about public affairs, and about 
the cruel suspense of his wife, than about his own sad condition. He reproached 
himself with having led so many brave men to their death; ‘‘ but,” he repeated 
again, ‘‘I hoped to set an example. If we had been supported, the day would 
have been ours.” 

At his request, I confessed and communicated him, and said Mass in the 
adjoining room. 

‘‘T have asked, General,” I said, ‘‘ for your recovery, and have promised to 
go to Lourdes if I obtain it.” 

‘«¢ And I have asked a grace which I feel is already being granted to me—the 
power to say, ‘ Thy will be done.’” 

I could not reply fora moment. The General continued, taking up my lasc 


words :— 
‘*Our Lady of Lourdes! Yes, it will be right to go there. If you knew how 


Our Lady has helped me! Never mind your having left me. A few snow-flakes 
fell on me, but I did not suffer much: perhaps it would not have been so well 
for me to be moved earlier.” 

In reply to my questions, he related the whole story of the compassionate 
Prussian, the suffering which he thought was unto death, and the instant relief 
on commending his soul and invoking the Virgin of Lourdes. 

Though he did not say it, I feel sure that he was inwardly convinced of having 
received a supernatural assistance. 


Then the Abbé proposed to write the sad tidings to Mme. de 
Sonis, for which the General thanked him warmly, and himself 
dictated a few lines, assuring her of his own celestial calm, save for 
the thought of his country’s woes. “Ah! if my wife knew where 
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I was,” he added, “she would be here, if she had to come in a 
balloon !” 

As we know, she had anticipated his expectations, and had 
already set out. Bishop Pie, of Poitiers, had at last put her on the 
right track, and had sent her off in a country cart with a nursing 
Sister and a doctor. She arrived on December 23, hardly daring to 
ask if her husband was living. ‘Poor child,” he exclaimed on 
seeing her, “ why are you here?” But it was time she should come, 
to replace Colonel de Charette, who, impatient of inaction, had 
contrived, with half-healed wounds, to slip away, and, in bourgeois 
attire, to pass the Prussian lines and rejoin his regiment. Now she 
installed herself day and night by her husband’s side, reading to 
him, when his head could bear it, from the Gospels or the 
“Imitation,” sharing with him in the Christmas joy which, he 
declared, ought to overpower all earthly sufferings, and replying to 
the numerous letters of condolence and inquiry which poured in— 
from the Bishop of Poitiers, from fellow-officers, and, honour beyond 
the wildest dreams, from his own King, “ Henry ” out court, congratu- 
lating him on his services to the realm, and inviting him, when suffi- 
ciently recovered, “to come and visit me, as I cannot yet come to you.” 

By the end of January 1871, the General was able to accept, 
with his wife, an invitation to finish his cure at the Marquis of 
Gouvion-St.-Cyr’s chateau. In March the couple set out, by easy 
stages, towards Castres, crossing Paris the day before the pro- 
clamation of the Commune—he might have been arrested as a 
hostage, so his friends said afterwards, shuddering. Perhaps it would 
have been better so ; he would have rejoiced to die by the side of 
an Archbishop, and it would have been a speedier and more brilliant 
martyrdom than that which was in store for him. At Poitiers he 
was greeted by his Carmelite sister, and his second daughter, a con- 
vent pupil ; and at Limoges his reception was enthusiastic. Not 
only acquaintances of the old garrison days, but the families of 
workmen befriended by him thronged the entrance to the railway 
station, and doffed hats to his stretcher. An old woman exclaimed, 
in ancient /angue d’oc, “Eh! I know him, the pious officer of the 
Cathedral !” and was with difficulty restrained from embracing him, 
while a workman cried, with an expletive which the editor omits, 
“En voila un brave!” He was received in the house of his old 
schoolfellow and constant correspondent, M. de la Chapelle, and was 
visited by priests and laity, all eager to hear his experiences, and his 
views on present affairs—very gloomy ones. 

“The time of the Terror has returned, and the Divine 
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chastenings have not brought us to repentance. . . . There was sap 
in the old tree in ’93 ; there is none now. . . . Never could I have 
put my signature to the treaty surrendering Alsace and Lorraine! 
Ask our chaplains what soldiers those provinces have given us! .. . 
You say that we yield them but for a time, while we gather strength 
for the re-conquest. Then am I to understand that the nation has 
signed a falsehood ?” 

In private life there was the consolation of meeting again at 
Castres his eldest daughter and his young children, and of hearing, 
for the first time since Saarbriick, of his three soldier-sons, and 
hearing good news of all. The eldest, Gaston, had been taken 
prisoner, had made his escape, and had been twice mentioned 
honourably for his part in the defence of a frontier-fortress ; the 
second, Henri, had passed into Switzerland with Bourbaki’s army ; 
the third, Albert, had been wounded, and, at the age of sixteen, was 
decorated and promoted to maréchal de logis. This was some com- 
fort for being “still a bundle to be carried about,” and for having to 
write, even as late as May 6, “I think I could begin with a wooden 
leg if my frozen foot would get well. But,” he adds, “I have been 
on horseback again, and I do not despair of appearing on a future 
battlefield.” Even before this he had written to the father of his 
young Zouave protégé—who, one is glad to find, had escaped unhurt— 
“Thy Pierre may yet be my orderly, if he can forgive me for having 
shown him such hot work on his first day.” 

Meanwhile, the remains of the Zouaves, quartered at Rennes, 
and in daily expectation of receiving an order for their disbandment, 
were pressing for the promised ceremony of their consecration to the 
Sacred Heart. A day was appointed, Whit-Sunday, May 28, for the 
service in the Grand Seminary Chapel at Rennes, under the shadow 
of the Loigny banner, “the standard which had worn out so many 
standard-bearers ”—everybody repeats this, and seems to think this 
is to its credit. As Sonis could not attempt the journey, General 
de Charette (promoted from Colonel since January) requested him 
to compose a prayer to be read on the occasion, and thus be present 
with them in spirit. He demurred at first, and his biographers fall 
into raptures over his marvellous humility, which shrank from the 
least approach to display. Probably his motive here, and in similar 
instances through life, was one equally creditable to him, great 
caution not to draw the attention of a sceptical world to the 
“ manifestation ” of the battlefield, upon which perhaps he had been 
less reticent at the time than he would have been if he had expected 
to survive it. 
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However, for this once he yielded to the pressure of the priests 
concerned in the ceremony. At the Whit-Sunday Mass, the chaplain- 
general, Monseigneur Daniel, read to the congregation of 1,500 
Zouaves the words of “your leader in the fight, who now leads 
you to the Heart of Christ,” and (a thing probably unparalleled) 
the words of a layman “ascended straight from the altar of 
Holy Church, with no intermediary save the Supreme Priest and 
Victim.” 

The prayer (of which an English version is given in the “ Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart” for March 1892) is like most amateur 
compositions of its class ; that is, it is such as is sometimes irreve- 
rently styled, “an address to the Speaker.” One feels that the 
writer, while nominally invoking Heaven, has one eye on the congre- 
gation, who are to be imbued with correct views on the Zouave cam- 
paign, prefixed and authorised with a Vous savez, Seigneur. But 
towards the end it rises into the region of genuine prayer; and, at 
any rate, the objects prayed for are unexceptionable. 

Our brethren have been called away, because they were ripe for heaven. But 
we remain, and know not what lies before us. May the lives preserved be de- 
voted to Your service. As we bear on our breasts the image of Your Heart, be 
our hearts its truer image. Make us obedient to our superiors, charitable to our 
neighbour, pure in soul and body, bold in fight, and compassionate to the 
wounded. In peril and pain, be Your divine Heart our refuge, and be our last 
sigh an act of hope in Your infinite mercy. 

And you, O divine Mary, remember that women have mourned for us, and 
that on the field our bodies were known by your scapular. Pray that we may 
remain united with you and all Saints in the Heart of Christ for life, death, and 
eternity. So be it. 


General de Charette and his Zouaves responded in chorus with 
the motto of the banner, “ Coeur de Jésus, sauvez la France !” 

This was the germ of the movement which was to result, first in 
the National Vow and the founding of the church of Montmartre, 
and then gradually in the consecration of one country after 
another, of the whole Roman Catholic world (June 1899), and, 
even while these pages were writing, of the new century, to the 
Sacred Heart. 

While this was going on at Rennes, General de Sonis, at home 
with his wife’s parents at Castres, had at last been set up with a 
wooden leg, which, as his portraits show, was of the most unmitigated 
Greenwich pensioner type; for his scrupulous veracity shrank from 
anything which looked like a real leg. His first use of his restored 
powers was to accomplish, with his wife and some chosen friends, 
the shorter pilgrimage from Castres to Lourdes. Madame de Sonis 
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repeated a Magnificat at the Grotto, while he, after confession and 
Communion, laid his newly-granted commander’s cross on the altar, 
to receive the Virgin’s blessing. He also presented, to be hung up 
as ex-voto, the crutches which had aided his first steps. He stood 
all that day holding on to a chair-back, rapt in contemplation of the 
Madonna-image. So striking was his devotion that a peasant, a 
stranger to him, ventured towards him, and, in tears, requested his 
prayers for his sick wife. Lourdes was in féte at the time, having 
just witnessed a cure which, from the description, must evidently be 
that of the original of Zola’s Marie—and this, the biographer com- 
ments, might well inspire the maimed soldier with confidence for his 
own future. He had at once a foretaste of celestial favour to the 
extent that, on returning, he found a marked improvement in the 
condition of his little Francois, aged four, who had brought home a 
touch of African fever. 

On his return he further learned, to his amazement, that, all 
unwitting, he had been put up as Royalist candidate for the depart- 
ment of the Tarn, and had already obtained over eleven thousand 
votes. The promoters had indeed tried to notify their intentions 
to him, but they had sent the message to Loigny after the General 
had quitted it, and, moreover, had sent it by the hands of two 
Prussians of the Army of Occupation. The good curé had jumped 
to the conclusion that these Prussians must have come to carry the 
General off to a dungeon, and therefore he would not direct them 
on to the Marquis’s chateau, where Sonis was at that time to be found. 

Finding his friends thus zealous to thrust greatness upon him, 
Sonis accepted as a duty the réle of candidate, on condition that he 
was to do no electioneering whatever, beyond sending a statement 
of his political creed to the local journal. This he did, in terms 
really very moderate and reasonable. He even promises to support 
liberty of cult and of instruction, and cites the words of the Ostrogoth 
Theodoric, ‘God accepts none but free-will homage.” 4 


How can I, a Christian by conviction, lend my aid to any form of tyranny 
over my brethren? I desire Monarchy, but by constitutional means, not by 
violence or coup d@Etat. . . . France has made three trials of a Republic, and 
they have not been happy ones. . . . We ask for no aristocratic privileges save 
that of being the first to shed our blood for our country. 


“Far too honest and straightforward,” was the comment of his 
friends. He doubled his number of votes, and that was con- 


1 See Montalembert, Moines de 2 Occident, tome II., ch. V., which is later on 
mentioned by Sonis as his favourite passage of a favourite author. 
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sidered wonderful. He himself was much relieved to be quit of the 
business. ‘“ I never did succeed,” he wrote, “ in anything that con- 
cerned me personally. And the Huguenot pastors have preached 
a veritable crusade against me, as an old-world tyrant bent upon 
restoring the dime and the corvée. It would be ridiculous if it were 
not so sad!” Still he was soinspirited that he announced he should 
“scrape together some sous, and go over to Belgium to see the King 
—not the King of the Belgians.” Perhaps his motive was partly a 
desire to escape the spectacle that we English rushed over to see, of 
a country in occupation by a foreign army, and a capital blackened 
with the smoke of civil strife, while chloride of lime at every street- 
corner told its tale of corpses thrust out of sight, and the cathedral 
displayed its Archbishop’s purple robe all red with his fresh heart’s 
blood. 

Sonis set out for Antwerp in July, accompanied by two priests 
and a devout lay friend, and passed through Paris without straying 
by more than three holy crosses —Notre Dame des Victoires first, of 
course ; then the chapel with St. Vincent de Paul’s relics ; then 
that with the tomb of the martyrs of the Commune—besides a visit 
to the office of the Univers, and a long talk with the editor upon 
Church affairs. After a three days’ stay at Antwerp, the General 
returned exultant. The meeting had been such as only a king’s 
grace could have devised. For once Sonis was surpassed in early 
rising. On the morning after his arrival, came a knock at his door, 
to which he replied from within that he was not yet visible—being in 
fact engaged in fixing on his wooden leg, a delicate business, and 
one in which he hated to have to receive assistance. But when he 
came out, treading his way cautiously down the hotel staircase, he 
felt an arm outstretched to support him ; and while he thanked, as 
he supposed, the courtesy of a stranger, the words struck on his ear: 
“ Dear General, permit ‘ Henri le Boiteux’ to offer you his arm.” 
He knew the nickname of the Count of Chambord, due to a riding 
accident in 1840 ; and as his first impulse was to reject the honour, 
the gracious sovereign continued, smiling, “I had come to look for 
you—Nay, my leg, poor as it is, is still better than yours.” Arm in 
arm, they crossed the Place, entered the Cathedral for Mass and 
Communion together before the Rubens altar-piece. Macaulay’s 
picture was realised of “the veteran Cavalier, compensated in one 
moment for wounds and sequestrations by his sovereign’s kindly nod 
and ‘ God bless you, my old friend.’ ” 

When Sonis returned to Paris, the ordeal was at hand to which 
every general looked forward with apprehension—the Parliamentary 
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inquiry into the conduct of the war. Sonis was cited to appear 
before the commission at Versailles on August 10; and his bio- 
graphers delight to repeat how the whole commission came down 
the grand staircase to receive him, and the Count Daru, the Presi- 
dent for the day, and another member, each gave him an arm to 
ascend. All vied—to judge by the popular pictures—in offering 
embraces, poignées de main, and off-capping to him. In commend- 
ably simple and straightforward terms, he gave his account of his 
proceedings from his first appeal for employment to his falling on 
the field of battle. “Iam not here to accuse anybody,” he wound 
up. And, as Archbishop Baunard writes exultantly, he did accuse 
nobody by name—it is not through him that we learn who com- 
manded the unfortunate 51st. Yet “he accused almost everybody,” 
says the hostile sous-officier, in his second pamphlet, ‘‘ Deflandre et 
Sonis” !—and this is also true, in the sense that Sonis reveals a 
frightful state of incompetence and mismanagement. But it is 
uncontested that General d’Aurelle declared that his colleague’s 
command had been, from first to last, “‘un acte de dévouement” ; 

-and that M. Thiers responded to Sonis’s repeated solicitations for 
re-employment, by bestowing upon him, in October, the command 
of the 16th Division, quartered at Rennes.: Sonis, exultant, blessed 
his “lucky” wound, which had not disabled him, and diligently 
practised wooden-legged riding, with the result, at first, of a 
destruction of wooden legs rivalling that of the celebrated cat’s-meat 
man in Pickwick. Once, too, it befell him to be run away with for 
some miles, with the broken end of the leg beating against the 
horse’s hocks.? 

! General Deflandre, it may be remembered, commanded the Third Division, 
which did nt come up in time to support the charge of the Papal Zouaves. He 
had since died of lockjaw, from a wound received on December 8, and his 
partisans urge that his sufferings were unduly eclipsed by the more brilliant glory 
of his rival. 

? Perhaps this is the place to notice what is obviously a legend, and, curiously 
enough, seems to be of English origin. In the obituary notice of the General in 
the Daily Telegraph “‘ Paris Day by Day” column (August 19, 1887), the corre- 
spondent gives as an instance of the ‘‘ Franco-German veteran’s heroic courage 
and energy ” that, after amputation, having found riding impracticable, he applied 
to specialists, who all agreed that the difficulty might be removed by re-amputa- 
tion higher up, ‘‘ but they were equally unanimous in dissuading him from risking 
the experiment.” The General, however, insisted on undergoing it, ‘‘and he 
had his wish. He was able to take part in the fighting till the end of the war.” 
As this last circumstance is certainly inaccurate—the war was over long before he 
had recovered from his first wound—it is probable that the whole story is a myth, 
founded partly upon the various surgical treatments which lengthened out the 
veteran’s after-career, partly upon a like incident in the story of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
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One of the last incidents of the ycar 1871 was a grand religious 
function at Loigny, in honour of the battle, a practice which has 
been kept up ever since. (In 1887 it also commemorated the 
funeral of the General, and again, in 1891, the planting of the cross 
to mark where he fell.) Sonis was called upon to supply notes for 
the preacher, Bishop Pie of Poitiers, a welcome task, which gave 
him opportunity to put in a word for all those who had supported and 
succoured him—for Charette and “ the soldiers of the Pope,” for the 
Algerian and Tours free-shooters, whose part in the Zouave charge 
was apt to be ignored, ‘It would please me much if one of your 
Grace’s well-turned phrases could cross the seas and tell our colonial 
brethren that their blood is not forgotten.” A word, too, he asked 
for the hospitable Curé of Loigny, for the skilful and humane 
Dr. Beaumetz, for the Marquise of Gouvion-St.-Cyr, directress of 
the ambulance. “A true ‘valiant woman,’ worthy of the old 
régime.” One name alone, he stipulated was not to be uttered. 
“Your Grace will surely appreciate my motive for remaining in the 
shade. I have not sown to reap here below.” And much more he 
added, to the effect that it was unwise for Catholics to appear to the 
world in the light of a mutual admiration society. So far did he 
carry his self-effacement as to refuse to lend to the ceremony the 
attraction of his presence. The regret he expressed was doubtless 
very genuine ; “he would have liked to revisit the church where his 
wife had wept and prayed for him.” (And in future years we find 
that he missed no opportunity of making a quiet pilgrimage there.) 
But all the same, “ he alleged I-know-not-what meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Cavalry,” writes Captain Derély, divining the pretext. 

So the congregation was disappointed of beholding its hero, but 
the Bishop’s sermon, in great part word for word from Sonis, was an 
admitted success, and the final allusion was admired on all sides for 
its discretion and delicacy :— 

And now, my brethren, what shall I say of those who, under a bleak sky, 
have suffered a long agony? Or those who, in full vigour of mind, have seen 
death approach with slow steps, who have looked for help and the help came not ? 

My brethren, he that is patient' is greater than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. . . . Courage can be shown under 
the steel which saves, as under the steel which slays. 

Our country, herself cruelly maimed, will not forget her glorious maimed 
ones. Her annals record the fame of those captains of old who led armies to 
victory after they had left half their limbs on the field. It was to one of these 
that the great King Henry wrote after Arcques :—‘‘ Though the foot is gone, the 
eye is as good as ever. Of servants such as yuu I value even the shreds !” 





' Douay version. 
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Meanwhile General de Sonis, at Paris, was keeping the anni- 
versary with equal devotion in private. That his doing so has been 
made public is due to a circumstance which he could not possibly 
have foreseen. 

In 1887, the year of the General’s death, scarlet fever broke out 
at St. Mary’s Roman Catholic College of Canterbury, and caused a 
premature dispersion of the pupils. One of the masters there was 
the Jesuit Father Du Lac, a man who has lately achieved some 
notoriety as the author of a book in defence of his Order,! and as 
the alleged source of the secret influence in the Dreyfus case.? 
This Father employed his leisure in writing a series, afterwards 
published, of letters to the absent pupils upon the topics of the day, 
such as the first Jubilee, the Portsmouth Review, the Indian-Colonial 
Institute, with appropriate dissertations upon the fall of the Stuarts, 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, Admiral Courbet and French naval 
prowess. And among these, the news of the death of General de 
Sonis recalled to him a reminiscence of 1871, when he was master 
at the Jesuit College of the Rue des Postes in Paris, having lately 
been transferred there from Le Mans, where his college had har- 
boured the Zouaves :— 

One winter’s evening I was seated at the bureau which had belonged to Father 
Ducoudray, martyr of the Commune,? when I was puzzled by an unwonted 


stumping upon the brick staircase. It was General de Sonis; this was my first 
meeting with him. 


‘* Father,” he said, ‘I come to request permission to pass the night before * 


the Host in your chapel.” As my face showed surprise, he added, laughing, 
*©Oh, you must not think too much of me. I am merely acquitting a debt. 
This night last year I spent stretched on the snow between life and death, and 
much nearer one than the other. God saved me, and I owea night in return. 
I was prevented from going to Loigny, and I have made choice of you because 
you befriended the Zouaves and their holy banner—and because the martyrs have 
lived here,” he added, glancing at the portrait of Father Ducoudray over the 
chimney-piece. 

Father Du Lac remembered that there had been something 
about a banner, and the General was readily induced to sit down 
and tell the whole story. He had got about half-way through, when 
the bell rang for vespers. The General asked leave to assist, and 
the Father willingly led him to the chapel. The choir, formed of 
picked voices from the St. Cyr, Polytechnic, and Naval Colleges, 
was, and is, a speciality ; and what with memories of the past, with 


1 Les Jésuites, Plon Nourrit, reviewed in Church Times of January 1901. 
? F. Conybeare in National Review for October 1899. 
’ Shot together with the Archbishop of Paris. 
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bodings for the future of young France, the General “ wept hot 
tears.”! “It is beautiful,” he said on leaving; “it reminds me of 
the Zouaves. I will just finish the story, and then you will bring 
me back here.” He went on to tell how he saw the wounded 
Commandant knocked on the head, how he vowed, if he was spared, 
to keep vigil on the anniversary every year of his life, how the next 
Prussian succoured him—and here, as if aware that he was 
approaching sacred ground, he broke off abruptly with, “ But it is 
nine o’clock, and I am not at my post.” ? 

He refused all offers of supper, as of breakfast when we opened the church 
next morning. He received the Communion at the first Mass, and went straight 
off to his committee. 

‘* Fatigued !” said hein reply to our inquiries. ‘‘ After one night on guard !” 

Surely, when the question of canonisation comes seriously to the 
fore, it will be claimed for Gaston de Sonis that, like some of the 
hermits of old, he was sustained entirely upon vigils and sacramental 
wafers. 

E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


1 This is modified in the English translation into ‘‘ the tears came into his 
eyes.” 

? In Father Du Lac’s version the compassionate soldier points out the wounded 
General o the Prussian ambulance party, who thereupon place him in one of 
their carts. Since this is entirely contrary, not only to Sonis’s own written 
account, but also to the independent testimony of the Abbé who picked him out 
of the snow next morning, we venture to suggest that the Jesuit perceived that 
the story wanted an end, and supplied one from his imagination. 
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THE PYRENEAN PLAYGROUND: 
AN APPRECIATION. 


EAUTIFUL in situation, easy of access, cheap as times go, 

and also pre-eminently healthgiving, why are the mountains, 

towns, and seaside resorts of the Hautes- and Basses-Pyrénées not 
better known to travelled Englishmen ? 

The objective character of the Meridional’s mind may have 
something to do with this, but not his dislike to the Man of the 
North, which he is far too fond of his pocket and too good an actor 
to allow to appear—to his own detriment. The man of the Pyrenees 
is ever telling you, like the pickpocket, that “his heart is in the 
right place.” It is all that you can do not to make him the wonted 
retort, ‘That may be so, but your hand is in the wrong place, for it 
is always in my pocket,” which in fact it is as of course, though not 
at all deep down, as likewise in the pockets of all who are not his 
very own time-honoured neighbours. If you change your guide, the 
former unworthy is sure to ask, however manifold the little breaches 
of confidence he may himself have previously committed towards 
you, and of which Ze is wholly forgetful, how you could have 
permitted yourself to treat him with such infidelity? As an in- 
stance of the material way in which the southern peasant regards 
everything, you have only to overhear his conversation, which is ever 
of francs and sous. He literally licks his lips, and ostensibly makes 
pepsine with watering mouth, when speaking of someone as “ riche 
riche.” The other day a dog was carrying a stick past a small 
peasant proprietor at Eaux-Chaudes upon a chilly afternoon. This 
practical soul at once emitted the bright spontaneous remark, 
“ There is a dog that has made his little provision of wood, to warm 
himself withal this cold evening.” It must have been in the South 
of France that the queer tale was first told of the indigent invalid’s 
rejoinder to his compassionate visitor, ‘‘ You say you feel deeply for 
me. How much do you feel? Do you feel five francs?” And 
yet, notwithstanding this great lack of subjectivity and super- 
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abundance of sordid sentiment in the composition of the southern 
peasant-proprietor, whose life is in truth now mostly one of grinding 
poverty, without any State-aid in old age, he is often bright, and 
seldom coarse or brutal, in his badinage. We joked a little country 
chemist, who had just returned from an over-long holiday a little 
while ago, by saying that the mortality in his village had been, as we 
understood, terrific of late. Instead of resenting this hint of reproof, 
he instantly replied, “ And what do you think, Messieurs? Not one 
of all those ‘defuncts’ has as yet had the politeness to ask me to 
his funeral!” Where the money question does not come in, no 
more agreeable people can anywhere be found than the Béarnais. 
Basques and people of Bigorre, again, though less aimad/es and 
responsive, are likewise comparatively guileless and inoffensive. 
They may not have the same professional way of greeting you as 
have Swiss peasants, who always scent a customer in every visitor. 
Yet both Basque and Bigourdan is quite as good to the stranger as 
can be reasonably expected, and far mote genial than is the Man of 
the North. Therefore don’t let any mistaken ideas as to the charac- 
teristics of the native make you hesitate to roam where you will 
among all the glories of the noble Pyrenees, which bulk too large 
to admit of description by the hand or tongue of any man. 

The next matter in order of importance, after the attitude of 
natives towards strangers, is the climate and weather of the region to 
be visited. To go into details. Last year there were between the 
middle of July and the end of August but three bad days. In 
Switzerland, in the mountains, it is calculated that during the same 
period the number was nearly fifteen. No greater discomfort can be 
experienced by the tourist than to be boxed up in a crowded moun- 
tain hostelry with insufficient accommodation, in weather both cold 
and damp. “ Aggravation in a cart,” as the showman said, “is so 
aggravating.” ‘Therefore, the Pyrenees on this ground are to be 
preferred before the Alps. A thunderstorm in an enclosed gorge, 
which does often occur, as, for example, at Eaux-Chaudes, is a 
climatic disturbance never to be forgotten by the ,visitor. The 
heavy rolling of the thunder, alternating with viyid wildness of 
lightning flashes filling the valley from end to end, and accompanied 
by torrential deluges of rain, leave a dint indeed indelible in the 
recollection. But afterwards how clear and fresh becomes the air! 
It seems as if the firmament had been thereby set in order, and all 
the apparatus of Nature again in perfect harmony. And mark the 
after-freshness of the foliage on every side! The summer vegetation 
has in truth renewed its youth. 
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Condescending to yet further particulars, Bayonne, Pau, or 
Toulouse are the points from which a start for the mountains may 
best be made. If Bayonne is the one chosen, then take train to 
Cambo. This pretty inland watering-place is well worthy of a visit, 
and from it an interesting descent of the rapids of the Nive can be 
made jy an archaic form of boat to Ustaritz. The next place 
worthy ‘of a visit, especially by students of the Peninsular War, 
is the old fortified town of St. Jean Pied de Port, about an hour by 
train further on Spainwards. From thence Vancarlos in one hour, 
and Ronceveaux in about four more, can be readily reached in a 
two-horse Victoria, and without unduly fatiguing the horses. From 
Ronceveaux, about which the true history has yet to be written, to 
Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre, is perhaps another six hours’ 
drive, whence the return journey to St. Sebastian may be some 
eighty miles by train. Or, if you will, by a long train route either 
Jaca or the station for Huesca can be also reached. In the former 
case, you get back into France by the Somport Pass, v/4@ Medos to 
Oloron along a carriage road. In the latter, by the Baths of 
Panticosa and an inferior track either to Sallent, Gabas, and Eaux- 
Chaudes, or over the Col d’Anéon to Cauterets. Both the latter 
routes are tedious, but the scenery, especially in the latter case, 
marvellous in grandeur and limitless in extent. From Cauterets, 
Argelés, with golf links some five miles distant, Luz, Saint-Sauveur, 
Gavarnie, and Baréges each make an easy one-day carriage excursion 
that well repays the time and money expended upon it, not only 
for beauty of position in every instance, but also because of the 
marvellously varied landscape which delights the eye throughout 
these various journeys, and the curious varieties of flora, fern, and 
butterfly which no observant person can fail to notice as abounding 
on every side. Thence the railway v@ Lourdes forms the best way 
of getting either to Pau or Toulouse, either of these bases being only 
about fifteen hours from Paris. 

If Toulouse is chosen as the point of departure, Ax les Thermes, 
thirteen hours or so further on, and Andorre are the best objectives. 
Both of these are very little known to the Anglo-Saxon, and yet full 
of interest from their still unsophisticated surroundings. If you can 
happen to hit off your visit to the Republic of Andorre at the time 
that the judge (the Archiviste of Bordeaux) is making his round, you 
may learn from him, if you will, more about its curious customs 
with regard to land tenure and property generally, than is to be got 
from any written book. The size of the village-town, and indeed of 
the Republic itself, is exiguous, and their environment squalid, but 
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yet the latter still represents such a condition of things as San Marino 
alone can nowadays similarly illustrate. In this trip the route to 
Spain, and the part of Spain in which one gets landed if the jouraey 
be continued, is quite off the beaten track and unfitted for comfort- 
loving travellers, so it is safer to go back w@ Ax to Toulouse. To 
avoid returning by the way he came, the tourist from the North can 
go to Castres, see the huge boulders near there, on to Lamalou les 
Bains, in Hérault, and from thence v4 Bédarieux to the wondrous 
Gorges of Tarn, getting out at Séverac le Chateau, if not before. 
Then w@ Arvant and Clermont-Ferrand to Paris by the Lyons 
Railway. \ 

Obviously, whether one goes to Bordeaux in a Steam Navigation 
boat, or vié Paris by train direct, Pau is the most central head- 
quarters from which to prosecute most Pyrenean excursions. Indeed, 
many places can be visited from Pau in a single day, as, for example, 
Lourdes, Argelés, Cauterets, Eaux-Bonnes, Eaux-Chaudes, St. 
Christau, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Dax, Salies les Bains, Luz, 
Saint-Sauveur, and Baréges. In this fashion a fortnight may well be 
employed, and each day spent in a different place. Here the 
bicycle plays a useful part, especially in the form of the “ motor 
petrolette.” From Pau, too, what places of interest more accessible 
than Bayonne, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, Cambo, Fontarrabie, and 
St. Sebastian? In the western direction, another side of southern 
life is open to the traveller’s view at little trouble and small expense, 
and here, again, another week only too quickly comes to an end. 

As yet we have spoken mainly of pleasure-seeking. If the pur- 
suit of health has anything to do with holiday-making, the advantages 
of the Pyrenees from a hygienic point of view must by no means be 
lost sight of. Of Pyrenean waters there is nothing but praise. At 
Eaux-Chaudes women’s maladies are cured ; at Eaux-Bonnes asthma 
and diseases of the throat, as is the case likewise at Cauterets ; also 
at St. Christau skin troubles ; while at Bagnéres de Bigorre the over- 
wrought nervous system is, ace Dr. Charcot, able to derive benefit 
almost as great as at Lamalou les Bains. Whatever the medicinal 
effect of waters, whether it be electrical or other, they are most 
religiously believed in by French and Spaniards alike. The 
rejuvenating powers of Eaux-Chaudes and Lamalou, indeed, are 
testified to in many French editions of the old réclame, “ Before I 
took these waters I blushed when I looked upon the ladies ; after- 
wards the ladies blushed when they looked upon me.” Mr. James 
Payn’s clever remark might well, mutatis mutandis, be made use of in 


this connection : “ Before I took these waters my protestations of 
VOL. CCXCII1, NO. 2063. NN 
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love were taken as civilities, but subsequently to my doing so my 
civilities were held to be protestations of love”—so great is the 
nerve-energy engendered thereby. Perchance the Englishman 
sceptically remarks, “ Are not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damas- 
cus [Anglice, Bath and Harrogate], better than all the waters of the 
Pyrenees?” We say, let him try the latter with Naaman’s faith, and 
then, as likely as not, the result, if slower, may yet be found nearly 
as thorough as in his case. The Swiss Ragatz and Peiffers cannot 
compare even with Dax and Salies les Bains, while the virtues of 
Baréges for shot wounds and St. Christau for eczema have gained 
them a really trustworthy reputation. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, is the happy (?) hunting ground 
of every rover, great andsmall. The whole place is one vast establish- 
ment for entertaining, not unawares, travellers. Cheek by jowl for 
the nonce sojourn all sorts and conditions of men, and, unfortunately 
women too. The smart Curate is there seen (let us hope) at his 
worst, letting himself go on a wet day in the cramped space of some 
mountain hotel that he all-pervades, and upon which far too much 
of his personality is ofttimes impressed to be anyhow pleasant. Un- 
fortunately, also, the Schoolmaster is abroad. And a little of him 
likewise goes a long way. The inquiring American girl of five-and- 
thirty summers, as she says, though her friends say five-and-forty, 
does her level best to complete the tale of detrimentals. So that it 
is not good to be there for social purposes. Thus much for Swiss. 
joys in the summer solstice, for winter tobogganing is not worth 
reckoning with, so few English does it attract. And yet Switzerland 
is the haven where they would be of the pick of our own Superior 
Persons, at a time of year when the summer’s freshness is far gone, 
in a place where wandering Germans abound, and the weather is 
notoriously treacherous; where prices rule high, where food is 
mediocre at best, and comfort or welcome are conspicuous by their 
absolute non-existence, in the caravanserais at which one has to 
descend, and be fleeced in due course. And this state of things is 
rampant from Bale right away to the Engadine. 

The case of the Riviera is somewhat different. There the déf 
noir is the ubiquitous Hebrew, ever putting himself in evidence to 
the annoyance of all good Christian men and women, who cannot 
choose but loathe his pretentious and noisy ways. Mrs. Hebrew 
and he are a pair of middle-class ’Arrys and ’Arriets, at the sight of 
whom, as enforced stable companions, no one that has the feelings. 
of a man about him can possess his soul in patience. Here, again 
the German accent is predominant, and the cosmopolitan Chevalier 
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d’Industrie too much to the front. This of the company. Of the 
Riviera as a place, we say that prices are exorbitant and the weather 
usually bitter at sunset. Amusements abound, but one has to 
struggle to get a good seat anywhere at a reasonable price. For 
everything competition is overkeen. The place is intended fo 
Dukes, but bright particular stars go further afield now that the 
stockbroker and solicitor, each accompanied by Madam, break the 
monotony of most English winters by letting the light of their 
countenances shine, at all events for a bit of each season, at Nice or 
Monte Carlo. This is the indictment, or at least some of its counts, 
against Switzerland and the south-east of France as-summer and 
winter haunts respectively. 

For the rest, demolition is easy but construction monstrous hard. 
To put people off going to any one place needs but argument. To 
persuade them to go to another necessitates supernatural powers, to 
which we make no pretension. But it is asserted advisedly that Pau 
has more advantages than Nice in winter, Biarritz being so handy as 
a place of change, while Luchon, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Cauterets, 
Argelés, Eaux-Bonnes, Eaux-Chaudes, Luz, Saint-Sauveur, Barges, 
and Gavarnie are better than all the mountain resorts of Switzerland, 
with the Engadine thrown in, and twice as accessible. Nor must it 
be forgotten that for those who love to be alone in winter-time St. 
Jean de Luz, Cambo, and Arcachon will afford them their hearts’ 
desire in attractive climate, and this, too, at moderate cost. 

Though no one goes to Switzerland to shoot, and very few to 
fish, the rod and the gun find a place in the baggage of the Pyrenean 
traveller. The izard is far more plentiful than the chamois, and 
the trout of many gaves than those of the Swiss streams. Quail, 
rail, and woodcock in due season are to be had, as well as many 
pigeons in both the Hautes- and Basses-Pyrénées ; but where in 
Switzerland? If you do not sport, you bicycle, and this can be 
better managed in the Pyrenees than on any Alp we know of. 
Roads are excellent, and less hilly than might be expected. Then 
there is golf galore at Pau, St. Jean de Luz, Biarritz, and also near 
Argéles and Arcachon. But it is not the amusements alone that 
the Pyrenees afford—which might be recounted ad nauseam as in- 
cluding fern, flora, and butterfly collecting extraordinary—that make 
them so desirable a holiday hunting ground, but their cheap and 
hospitable character and magnificent hygiene. Hotels are, as a rule, 
small and homely, but the sanitary arrangements, if simple, quite 
wholesome. The cuisine is characteristic, and much to be preferred 
to the more elaborate and pretentious “meals” at Swiss hotel- 
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palaces. The wines are better far, owing to nearness to the Gironde 
and the excellence of various local crus. Fruits are incomparably 
superior, as are chickens and fish. Vegetables and milk, on the 
other hand, are better in the south-east, as also is the bread. But 
we do not live by bread alone, and much besides the commissariat 
has to be taken into account in the choice of a winter or summer 
playground. 

Social advantages are paramount with some. The Pyrenees 
being little affected by English and Americans in the summer 
months, and the French showing themselves as a rule so little 
approachable that pleasant acquaintances are difficult to make, these 
may in fact be put down as a quantité négligeable in the sum of the 
advantages of Pyrenean travel. But there are no detrimentals. No 
offensive Jews, Germans, or “ bounders” of any nationality. Every- 
one is simple and inoffensive, except perhaps a few Parisians at 
Luchon and Cauterets, and they can be laughed at, if not laughed 
with, for to the open-minded onlooker their vil//e d’eau airs and 
graces are keenly entertaining. It is therefore better to go to 
various centres in a party, and, making each in turn your head- 
quarters, push your investigation therefrom in whatever direction 
inclination may direct. Such centres are Eaux-Bonnes, Argeles, 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, Cauterets, St. Christau, and Luchon—for the 
latter must on no account be omitted to be seen at the height of the 
season, because of the “types” it then contains. If mountain 
climbing be your foible, it can be pursued to the heart’s content. 
If driving, horses and carriages are exceptionally good, and voi- 
turiers, other than Numa Fitte, usually open to a bargain. Photo- 
graphing, bicycling, butterfly and fern hunting go tc make up the 
list of possible pastimes, which may be further enlarged by the 
search for curiosities of various kinds, as sticks at Eaux-Bonnes, old 
spinning machines at Argéles, crystals at Gabas, old silk handker- 
chiefs in the Valley of Ossau, and so on. The climate is agreeable 
both in winter and summer, and changes of temperature hardly ever 
violent. In the mountains the night is little cooler than the day, 
and at Pau all winter through there is nevera wind. The sun shines 
upon the just and upon the unjust more regularly in the Basses- 
Pyrénées by far than in the Alpes Maritimes, and cold wind from 
the mountains, first cousin to the “bise” so bad in Provence, there 
is none. A storm comes from the Atlantic now and again ; but as a 
rule it expends its force before it gets to Orthez, or else passes over 
our heads at Pau. The facilities for getting from place to place in 
the Pyrenees by rail or good driving road are vastly superior to those 
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of Switzerland. Overlong tramps are unnecessary, by reason of the 
numerous quaint little hostelries that offer a possible bed and break- 
fast almost wherever you may be on the French versant. It is 
different on the Spanish side, which certainly compares unfavourably 
in this respect with the Italian Alpine district. If to climate, 
accessibility, inexpensiveness, general interest, and comparative 
nearness to England be added cheerfulness, simplicity, and courtesy 
on the part of the natives, we have surely put together a fairly long 
list of engaging attributes in the Pyrenean mountains as a summer 
resort. 

Turning to Pau, the great centre of the district, it may be fairly 
said of it that up to the end of June and after the middle of 
September the heat there is by no means intolerable, although in 
the middle of the day a prudent Anglo-Saxon may occasionally 
prefer to remain indoors. The lovely Winter Garden with its excellent 
restaurant, to say nothing of the English Club and Golf Ground, 

nd the haunts of La Colonie generally, make this town an ideal 

place of autumn, winter, and spring villegiature. There hospitality 
is generously extended to all who come with credentials, and com- 
fort, cheerful gaiety, and amusement of all sorts pursue the even 
tenour of their way in an agreeable atmosphere of cultured pleasure, 
morning, noon, and night. Yet life is not at too high pressure, and 
so one is never dull. Society is good cosmopolitan, and not bad 
cosmopolitan, as at Nice and the smaller places of the Riviera. 

It is the fashion to depict Pau as out of date. The reason is 
that it never bestirs itself to make its attractions known. Pau does 
not “bloat.” Nor does La Colonie ever suffer from a “swelled 
head.” In quietness and confidence is its strength, which will 
increase as it gets better known to the rising generation. For the 
moment the good French set is the dominant one. But the time of 
the Briton will surely come. It will not tarry. For our country- 
men cannot but see that it is not worth while going to Cairo when 
they can hunt, shoot, fish, golf, dance, and flirt in good air and to 
the strains of excellent music among the right people, and all this 
hardly eight-and-twenty hours away from home. 


R. W. AUSTIN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Memoirs OF Casanova.! 


OR the first time practically the Life of Jacques Casanova de 
Seingalt has been brought to the knowledge of the English 
public. A privately printed, and therefore in a sense surreptitious, 
edition of the entire Memoirs was issued eight years ago, in twelve 
volumes, at an extravagant price, and is to be found on the shelves 
of those of the rich and the curious who are not able to read the 
original French. The so-called original edition, which appeared in 
1830, had been preceded by a German edition, which I have not seen, 
and by a French rendering, which, strange to say, had been 
Bowdlerised before being set before a Gallic public, not ordinarily very 
squeamish or scrupulous in such matters. As the work was first 
written in Italian, of which language alone its author had a mastery, 
it must be held to have undergone many transformations. It has long 
been accessible in French or Belgian editions, but has nevertheless 
been until quite recently more or less of a rarity. Some thirty years 
ago I picked up a copy in the then appropriate thoroughfare of Holy- 
well Street, the unsavoury reputation of which survived the change into 
Booksellers’ Row, and is now only a memory. The price I paid was 
four shillings, the dealer being in total ignorance of the nature of his 
merchandise. Now, even in the catalogues of the lower second-class 
booksellers it is advertised rather juicily as ‘“unexpurgated,” which 
description the French title-page, with its “ Edition originale, la seule 
complete,” may be held to justify. 


Jacques CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 


ROMOTED to all the dignity of hot-press and special paper, 
Casanova may now take his place in England as literature, and 

the author, instead of seeking modestly the shade, may amble and 
strut after his wont in the best society, ogling every pretty woman he 
meets, and seeking—not always in vain—the recognition of the 
mighty and the great. Itis true that the book is published in a sadly 


1 Chapman & Hall. 
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abridged and truncated form. The eight volumes of the most familiar 
of the French editions, and the twelve volumes of the privately 
printed English edition, are compressed into two ; and almost every- 
thing in presence of which the chaste Muse of History is compelled 
to veil her face has disappeared. After all the chastening he has 
undergone, Casanova cannot be regarded as a model, and his avowals, 
even in the English edition, are still spicy enough to constitute very 
vivacious reading. I am not about to pass censure upon his witty,. 
in the main accurate, and in almost every case reprehensible avowals. 
Now, however, that his Memoirs are generally accessible, they are 
sure to be the subjects of essays and articles without end ; and it 
seems expedient to say something about them before the coming 
flood of misapprehension and inaccuracy has spread over them. 
Hitherto they have been little dealt with in England. One reason 
for this, as has been indicated, is that the Memoirs have not been. 
easily accessible; a second that, though condemnable enough 
according to English views, they constitute a work of great erudition, 
and the task of mastering their contents is not to be accomplished 
in a few hours—or weeks. It is different with the compressed 
version now issued, which may be skimmed pleasantly in a couple of 
ays. 
"7 EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHARLATANRY. 
HE eighteenth century, which piqued itself upon being the age. 
of reason, was, in fact, that of charlatanism. A Voltairian age 
which scoffed at all the miracles of religion accepted readily those of 
magic. It was pre-eminently the time of faith in Rosicrucianism. 
and other mysteries. Among the men who reaped a handsome living 
and a brilliant reputation from the follies of the day, three stand 
prominently forward—the Count Saint-Germain, the Count Cagliostro, 
and Jacques Casanova de Seingalt—the last-named a title of his 
own invention. Saint-Germain, who occupied chambers in the 
Chateau de Chambord assigned him by Louis XV., enjoyed the highest 
consideration of men themselves considerable, and allowed it to be 
believed that he had spoken in the flesh with Jesus Christ, was the most 
august ; Cagliostro, whose real name was Joseph Balsamo, is the hero 
of Dumas’s celebrated novel. Casanova is the most interesting, the 
most accomplished, and the most adventurous of the three. During 
nearly half a century he filled a conspicuous place in Europe, being 
accepted temporarily at the Courts of the greatest Sovereigns, visiting 
England, Spain, France, Turkey, Italy, and other countries, living 
wholly by his wits or his combined luck and skill at games of chance, 
winning everywhere favourable opinions, and dying at an advanced 
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age in the Chateau of Dux in Bohemia, the guest of the Count of 
Waldstein, and choyé by the Prince -de Ligne, whom he treated 
with petulance and ill-humour in his occasional fits of spleen. He 
died in peace, and a generation later his Memoirs were published 
ito startle, amuse, and to some extent shock the world. 


CHARACTER OF CASANOVA’S MEMOIRS. 


ASANOVA’S Memoirs, then, are a record of his experiences, 
his observations, and his amours. The first-named include 
an escape from the prison of the Plombs (I Piombi) in Venice, which 
is strictly true, and is a feat of remarkable energy, industry, and 
daring. This record alone is sufficient to secure Casanova from 
obscurity. His observations were often made under the most 
favourable conditions. He visited, and was received by, Voltaire and 
the leaders of French thought. He met 1s an equal the greatest 
Englishmen, including Fox, and gives the most animated account of 
their proceedings. He was received by Popes, Cardinals, and Am- 
bassadors, and participated with the last in sufficiently intimate and 
reprehensible proceedings. It is as an amorist—or, to drop euphem- 
ism, as a libertine—that he is best known. The world he depicts is 
the most depraved and licentious of post-Roman days, and his record 
of his own actions is sufficient to bring a blush to the cheek of Don 
Juan. It is as an erotic work that his Memoirs won their first repu- 
tation, and their proper place seemed to be in the ener of a library. 
They are, however, something much more than that. I dare not 
conscientiously advise my readers to peruse them in their entirety, 
though students of the literature and life of the penultimate century 
cannot afford to ignore them. In the present edition, however, 
from which Casanova’s indelicacies are excised, the book may safely 
be read by men. Even in this amended form the fairer sex may be 
counselled to give it a wide berth. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








